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Memorabilia 





ESPITE the increases in production 
costs, the Council of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire have 
again published their Transactions in the 
familiar and attractive form to which we 
are accustomed. Although the Society has 
not failed to issue an annual volume since 
1848, the Honorary Editor sounds a warn- 
ing note about the difficulties of maintaining 
this output, and appeals for a hundred more 
enthusiastic members in the next year so 
that the Society will not have to curtail its 
publications ‘ at a time when interest in the 
history of our two counties is probably 
greater and certainly more widely informed 
than it has ever been’. The truth of this 
statement is reflected in the volume (no. 108) 
to hand: Mr. R. C. Jarvis contributes a 
paper, ‘The Town of Liverpol in the °45’, 
which follows on from his account of the 
port at the same time published in vol. 98. 
Miss Sylvester’s long paper on the open 
fields of Cheshire is a most valuable addition 
to the subject; Mr. Rankin writes on Elton- 
head and the family of that name and has 
succeeded in compiling a documented 
pedigree from the 12th century to the 19th. 
Dr. Dickinson’s paper on James Nasmyth 
and Liverpool Iron Trade, Miss Marriner’s 
account of the trading activities of the Rath- 
bone family, and Mr. Penny’s on Australian 
relief for the Lancashire victims of the 


' cotton famine are all concerned with 19th 


century history but deserving of high praise. 

e feel, however, that the Transactions 
would be improved by the inclusion of a 
few more articles dealing with earlier 
periods. A short paper on the ancient grave- 
yard of Birkenhead Priory illustrates the 
need for preserving these parish registers in 
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stone; the fashion for removing headstones 
from churchyards is one against which all 
antiquaries ought to protest in the strongest 
possible terms. 

The families of Hawksmore and Mertian 
are the subjects of two short papers in 
The Genealogists’ Magazine (vol. 12, no. 12). 
Further instalments of Commander Sand- 
ford’s article on medieval clerical celibacy 
in England, Mr. Roger Ellis’s ‘ Records of 
the American Royalists’ Claims in the Public 
Record Office’, and Mr. Nicholson’s list of 
early emigrants to America are also in this 
issue which has its usual complement of 
book reviews and lists of additions 
(apparently only a selection—which is un- 
fortunate) to the library and document 
collections. 

Space does not permit consideration of 
all the articles in the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research (vol. 30, no. 82). As 
a sample, however, Mr. G. Hammersley’s 
paper, ‘The Crown Woods and _ their 
Exploitation in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries’, may be cited, for here 
is a fresh assessment of forest administration 
from which new and important conclusions 
emerge. It will be interesting to see if any 
other scholars challenge the validity of some 
of Mr. Hammersley’s arguments. Dr. 
Ashton writes on Sir William Russell and 
Philip Burlamachi as the two greatest 
money-lenders in the reigns of the early 
Stuarts; the sums involved were immense, 
and we are told a lot about the utilization 
of foreign capital, and the sorry fact that 
Burlamachi, the financial giant, died in 
poverty—such is the gratitude of kings. Mr. 
T. F. Reddaway contributes an interesting 
paper on Sir Christopher Wren’s Navy 
Office, and summarizes the story of its build- 
ing and ownership until 1687 when ‘the 
Crown, for the first time, became the full 
owner of its new Navy Office’. But not for 
long: in 1688 it was leased again, and not 
until 1702 did it finally belong to the 
Crown. Shorter papers, including the trans- 
cript of a coroner’s roll for Devonshire, 
1229, a Whig view of the parliament of 
1679, and the significance of military rank 
in the British Army between 1790 and 1820, 
are in this number of the Bulletin which, as 
we have said on other occasions, is one of 
the most outstanding periodicals available 
at the modest annual subscription of 15s. 

The principal paper in the latest Anti- 
quaries Journal (O.U.P., 40s. annual sub- 
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scription) is by Professor C. F. C. Hawkes 
and Miss M. A. Smith, ‘On Some Buckets 
and Cauldrons of the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages’. It is copiously illustrated with line- 
drawings, distribution maps and _ half-tone 
plates, and is an important supplement to 
the study by the late E. T. Leeds in vol. Ixxx 
of Archaeologia. This issue also contains 
the Presidential Address delivered to the 
Society of Antiquaries by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler on 11 April 1957. The President 
surveyed the composition of the Society, its 
finances, its year’s work, and the increase in 
the number of Fellows who may be regarded 
as professional antiquaries. Miss Rennie 
writes on the Roman defences at Cirencester, 
and there is the large nursber of book- 
reviews and invaluable indexes to periodical 
and other literature which is such a splendid 
feature of our leading archaeological 
journal. 


"THE latest volume (part 2 of vol. XIX) 

of the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society is fully 
up to the high standard of its predecessors. 
As is fitting, some of its contents link the 
history of the City and County with the 
story of the Realm; such is Mr. Neville 
Williams’s very valuable account of the 
sessions of the Clerk of the Market of the 
Royal Household, a functionary all-powerful 
in matters of purveyance and prices, weights 
and measures within a twelve-mile radius of 
the King, wherever he might be. Such, 
again, is Mr. T. F. Reddaway’s article on 
the temporary Navy Office in Mark Lane, 
where between 1673 and 1684 Samuel Pepys 
did very much for the Navy and a certain 
amount for himself. 

Other contributions, no less valuable, are 
of local interest. Dr. H. K. Cameron writes 
on the sepulchral brasses of Edmonton and 
the late H. B. Walter on the bells of three 
rural deaneries; and there are delightful 
accounts of an eighteenth-century “ rambling 
club” of bell-ringers and of Netteswell 
House, a seventeenth-century oasis in the 
desolation of Bethnal Green. 

We have already noticed in these columns 
the invaluable handbook on the Churches 
of Middlesex whose production was one of 
the ways in which the Society celebrated its 
centenary; it is here completed by a list of 
addenda et corrigenda, one of which reads 
“* 73 (St. James the Great, Friern Barnet), for 
Porker read Bacon.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


“VALACHI” AND “OLACHI” 


N Letters and Papers Foreign and 
Domestic Henry VIII, Vol. Il, Pt. i, 
p. 24, the calendar entry of a letter from 
Constantinople contains the phrase “ Some 
Wallachians have lately come from the 
territories of the Sophi.” 
(B. M. Cottonian MSS, Otho C ix, 19) from 
which this entry in the calendar is made 
runs: “ Nuperrime venerunt olachi e finibus 
Sophi....” It is clear therefore that what 
is meant is not “ Wallachians” 
“couriers”; “olachi” is a Latinised form 
of the Turkish word “ ulak ”. 

A similar misconstruction evidently lies 
behind the entry in Calendar of State Papers 
Foreign, 1577-1578, p. 566, “ four Wallach- 
jians are come from Persia, bringing 
news ...”. Here the mistake is not made 
by the compilers of the calendars, but by 
the intelligence service itself; for the 
“ intelligence ” (S.P.78/2, £.34) reads “. . .ther 
is 4 Wallachyans come out of Persia.” 

No doubt this pitfall lurks elsewhere. In 
the Coventry Papers at Longleat (Vol. 
LXIX, f.11, letter from Gamaliel Nightin- 
gale, Aleppo, 10 July 1674) occurs the 
following passage: “ My last writ you was 
under the 25 of May which going by Vlack 
with Bills of Exchange cannot the least 
question its safe arrivall. The 21 past came 
to hand your Excellencys of the 20 May 
(and the Copye some dayes before by the 


Vlack)....”" E. D. Tarps. 
University of London. 


* The —— of Bath has kindly allowed me 
to quote this MS. 
WORDSWORTH’S WALLACHIAN 
NIGHTINGALES 





“Fame tells of groves—from England far away— | 


Groves that inspire the nightingale to trill 
And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatched, her ever-varying lay.” 
"THESE are the opening lines of a sonnet 
about bird-song on Richmond Hill 
written by Wordsworth in June 1820. He 
goes on to say that since he heard the singing 
of birds on Richmond Hill, he contradicts 


this report; in other words, the Wallachian | 


nightingales are not unmatched. For, 
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“Wallachia is the country alluded to,” says 
Wordsworth, in a note on the word 
“ groves ”. 

Where did he find this idea—that the 
nightingales of Wallachia sing more beauti- 
fully than any others? I chanced upon a 
passage in an account of Wallachia by an 
Austrian writer (J. Sulzer, Geschichte des 
transalpinischen Daciens, Vienna, 1781, 
p. 79), which runs as follows: “ Aber nichts 
kommt der Anmuth gleich, womit der 
Schall der hiestgen Nachtigallen alle 
Gegenden erfiillet und belebet. Die in dem 
letzten Kriege nach Siebenbiirgen gefliich- 
teten Bojarn sagten es, ohne dass man es 
ihnen glaubte; und ich habe es fiir wahr 
befunden, dass die walachischen Nachti- 
gallen die siebenbiirgischen an der Grosse 
ihres Kérperchens und an der Starke ihrer 
Stimme bey weitem iibertressen”. 1 do not 
feel confident that this interesting testimony 
to the prowess of Wallachian nightingales 
is in fact Wordsworth’s source; but the thing 
is not impossible, in view of his connections 
with the German world and his interest in 
travel books. E. D. Tapre. 


University of London. 


SPENSER AND GENERAL ELECTION 


"THOSE who assert that the theology of 
Edmund Spenser, especially as it is 
revealed in The Faerie Queen, is primarily 
Calvinistic’ face several obstacles, not the 
least of which is in the matter of election. 
Calvin proposed that “there can be no 
saving knowledge of God without Christ,’ 
and thereby totally rejected the doctrine of 
general election, that is, that men who 
inadvertently have no knowledge of the 
Church can be saved by their own good 
works. It is significant, therefore, that three 
figures in The Faerie Queene might be 
taken as representatives of the generally 
elect, for none has known the Covenant, and 
yet each, so far as he is able, walks in the 
path of goodness as set forth by the Church 
—the lion and Sir Satyrane, protectors of 
Una who appear in the First Book, and the 
“salvage man” of the Sixth. All of these 
are figures who live in Nature, doing good 
according to what would seem to be 
Nature’s teachings. Calvin proposed that 
Nature could have offered Man the means 
«._see especially _ Frederick M.  Padelford, 
Spenser and the Theology of Calvin,” Modern 
Phi ology, XII (1914), 1-18. 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, Il, vi, 4. 
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to find God but since the Fall it has been 
necessary for Man to have the Gospels for 
salvation. 

Regarding the figures of the First Book, it 
is important to emphasize that Una has been 
taken to represent religious truth. The lion 
which rushes toward her becomes tame as 
he looks upon her, and thereafter “ From her 
faire eyes he tooke commaundement, / And 
ever by her lookes conceived her intent” 
(F. Q., I, iii, 9). His apprehension is intuitive 
rather than consciously doctrinal. The case 
of Sir Satyrane is perhaps more pointed, for 
although he—the son of a satyr, one raised 
in the forest—is outside the pale of the 
Church and is not, therefore, of the specially 
elect, he practises the virtues taught by the 
Church: he is “ Plaine, faithfull, true, and 
enimy of shame, / And ever lov’d to fight 
for Ladies right” (F. Q., I, vi, 20). And in 
the Sixth Book the “salvage man” reveals 
a goodness that is untaught, hence natural 
and spontaneous. Until he sees Calepine 
defenseless against Turpine he has not 
known pity, but at the sight “ even his ruder 
hart began to rew, / And feele compassion 
of his evill plight” (F. Q., VI, iv, 3). 

The doctrine of general election does not, 
of course, imply that there is any guarantee 
of salvation for the generally elect such as 
the Church offers its members, the specially 
elect. This is made clear in the instance of 
Una’s protectors, for both of them serve as 
temporary—and at best partial—substitutes 
for Redcrosse, who can be taken at one 
level as the figure of every Christian man. 
The lion kills Kirkrapine, a specific evil, but 
when he is confronted with the more general 
evil of Sansloy, he succumbs. The contrast 
between Redcrosse and Sir Satyrane is more 
direct. When Redcrosse fights with Errour, 
Una, who has made a covenant with Red- 
crosse, inspires him: “ Add faith unto your 
force, and be not faint” (F. @Q., I, i, 19). 
However, since Sir Satyrane is outside of the 
covenant, Una cannot warmly welcome him 
although she allows him to remain beside 
her and protect her. Sir Satyrane appears 
to be closer than the lion to salvation 
through general election, for when Sir 
Satyrane fights with Sansloy he is sufficiently 
strong that Sansloy cannot defeat him, but 
at the same time he is incapable of destroy- 
ing Sansloy. Una does not inspire Sir 
Satyrane: his goodness is not Christian 
goodness. WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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“THE UNNATURAL COMBAT” 


[N his comments on Philip Massinger’s 

“The Unnatural Combat,” Dr. T. A. 
Dunn’ remarks that Massinger used the 
comic “discontented soldier’, Belgarde, 
““merely in order to fill out the play to the 
required length”. 

It is true, in general, that Massinger, skil- 
ful dramatist though he was, either lacked 
the patience or the inclination to create 
sub-plots of any distinction in his tragedies 
and it is true (as Dr. Dunn declares) that 
Belgarde and his affairs fail to constitute a 
sub-plot here. However, in this instance, I 
believe the presence of this comic cum 
sentimental character can be partly justified. 
From time to time, he and those most con- 
cerned with him make comments which 
seem to throw light on the main action of 
the play. 

The central plot hinges on the character, 
Malefont Senior—a sea-captain and a man 
of mystery. Coleridge hints that Malefort 
ought to be represented as mad. He is in 
fact a schizophrenic—there is a sharp split 
between his public and his private life. To 
the world he is a great and rugged warrior 
and he thrives on this adulation. His public 
speeches testify to the “greatness of his 
spirit” (Gifford edition of Massinger’s 
Plays I.i.). In private life, he is a lustful 
beast, secretly nurturing an_ incestuous 
passion for his daughter, Theocrine, and 
with the killing of his wife and son on his 
conscience. The play catches him in a time 
of peace—as Massinger well knew a 
dangerous time for a man of his tempera- 
ment and indeed the whole play becomes a 
systematic laying bare of the man’s evil 
soul. In public he praises his daughter too 
passionately and proclaims: 


ET But I 
Forget myself; and something whispers 4 a 
I have said too much.” (IIL.ii) 


This he continues to do by degrees until, 
at the end, the whole world observes; 
DE Ay i he eke how 
His carcass smells.” (V.ii) 
Now Belgarde, like Malefort, is a soldier 
without a war to fight in. In this way, he 
introduces Massinger’s favourite theme of 
court fop of peace-time versus seasoned 
warrior, but in so doing he broadens the 
implications of Malefort’s tragedy as well as 
*Philip Massinger. ‘‘The Man and The Play- 


wright—Nelson (for the University of Ghana) 1957. 
See p. 70. 
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his own. In the play, he offers advice which 
Malefort himself might have followed: 


ccna deinen ital A O you commanders 
Thai, like me, Sale no dead pays, nor can cozen 
The commissary at a mister, let me stand 
For an example to you! ...... 
Only of this I seriously advise you, 
Let courtiers trip like courtiers, and your lords 
Of dirt and dunghills mete their woods and acres 
In velvets, satins, tissues ; but keep you 
Constant to cloth and chamois.” (IV .ii.) 


More explicitly, towards the end of the 
play, Belgarde, in a seemingly irrelevant 
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sequence is encountered in a street by 
familiar courtezans. He is angry that they 
should shame him in public. He was | 
“coming to them” in secret. But the first 
courtezan says sharply: 

“ O Sir, you may pay in public for the fiddlin 

You had in private.” (IV. i 

This is precisely the price that Malefort 
pays. There is at least a hint of a parallel 
here. This “ affair” of Belgarde’s certainly 
tends to point the issue of the main action 
itself. The mask has fallen from Malefort 
and Belgarde alike. 


GERAINT LLOYD Evans. 
London. 


[Please let the editor have your postal address] 


A MARLOWE ECHO IN KYD 


(THE fifth of the additions which scholars 

recognize in the 1602 edition of The 
Spanish Tragedy contains a passage which 
appears to be an echo of two lines in 
Marlowe’s Faustus. In The Spanish Tragedy 
Hieronymo answers the Viceroy of Portu- 
gal’s wonder at how assured he is with 

Secure? why doest thou wonder at ii? 





Had I as many liues as there be Starres, 

As many Heauens to go to, as those liues, 

Ide giue them all, I, and my soule to boote, 

But I would see thee ride in this red poole.’ 
This passage, with its rhetorical balance and 
repetition of clauses and phrases, and with 
the image of the “ride in this red poole,’ 
strengthens Kyd’s typical melodramatic and 
flamboyant portrayal of character, making 
Hieronymo a more resolute and desperate 
revenger than he is in the other editions of 
Kyd’s play, none of which contain either the 
addition in question or a parallel to the 
passage quoted above.? In these other 

*The Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. Peete | 
Bons ea 1901), pp. 95-96, Act IV, scene iy, 

* Boas, p. Ixxxix. 
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editions Hieronymo is not so sensational or 
so colorful a character. It might be noted 
that rhetorical balance and repetition, and 
the portrayal of flamboyant characters are 
generally accepted as qualities of Kyd’s 
style.* 

~ Act I, scene iii, of Marlowe’s play, 
Faustus’ soliloquy after his first meeting 
with Mephistophilis begins 

Had I as many soules, as there be Starres, 
I'de giue them all for Mephostophilis.* 

A comparison of these two lines to the four 
lines in The Spanish Tragedy leads us to 
believe that the lines in The Spanish Tragedy 
are very likely an artistically conceived 
expansion of the lines in Faustus. The 
possibility of double inspiration is slight, so 
we might further believe that Kyd or his 
reviser had some conscious or unconscious 
recollection of the Faustus lines, or had 
access to a manuscript of Faustus since no 
copy of an edition earlier than that dated 
1604 is known to exist, although the play 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register in 
1601. The 1604 date is two years later than 
the edition of The Spanish Tragedy in which 
the addition containing the lines in question 


occurs. ALEXANDER BUTRYM. 
Duquesne University. 


* Charles Read Baskervill, et al., eds. Elizabethan 
and Stuart Plays (New York, 1950), p. 422. See 
also, E. H. C. Olyphant, ed. Shakespeare and His 
— Dramatists (New York, 1929), Vol. 1, 


‘See Doctor Faustus 1604-1616, Parallel Texts, 
ed. W. W. Greg (Oxford, 1950), p. 183, Il. 327-28. 
Cf. also, p. 182, ll. 347-48. 

* Greg, p. 12 


MARLOWE AND KEATS 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM EMPSON, com- 
menting on the opening line of the Ode 
on Melancholy of Keats, remarks that it 
“tells you that somebody, or some force in 
the poet’s mind, must have wanted to go to 
Lethe very much, if it took four negatives 
in the first line to stop them.” (Seven Types 
of Ambiguity, revised edition, p. 205.) He 
goes on to note the use of negatives in the 
final words of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, but, 
apart from this, does not make any con- 
nection between the two texts. There 
appears to be some evidence, however, that 
Keats was directly influenced in the Ode 
on Melancholy by Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, 
and, particularly, by the Helen episode. 
The appearance of Helen is preceded by 
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the warning of the old man (Act V, Scene 1), 
and the characteristic “ despair” of Faustus 
(‘despair and die”) which is very close in 
mood to the melancholy of Keats, and his 
“love with easeful Death”. After the 
speech with the old man, Dr. Faustus says 
to Mephistophilis 

One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee, 

To glut the longing of my heart’s desire,— 

That I may have unto my paramour 

That heavenly Helen which I saw of late... 
In the Ode on Melancholy, it is suggested 
that the reader should escape from “the 
melancholy fit”, and “ glut thy sorrow on a 
morning rose”. The “glut” in Marlowe 
has the sense “ to gratify to the full (esp. a 
ferocious or lustful desire) 1549’, quoted in 
The Shorter Oxford Dictionary. In Keats 
the word carries more of the suggestion “ to 
feed to repletion ”, “to gorge ”, and also “ to 
take one’s fill of gazing”, “to gloat on”. 
The imaginative shock results from the 
association of this verb with the etherial 
beauty of “the morning rose”, and the 
“* peerless eyes ” of the mistress. The “ peer- 
less”, too, comes from Marlowe, however 
(‘* Let us see that peerless dame of Greece”, 
V.1.15). 

When Faustus kisses Helen, he says 

“Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips” 
Keats seems to have had these words in 
mind at the beginning of the last stanza of 
the Ode on Melancholy: 

‘* She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die ; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu...” 
A less direct and certain reminiscence occurs 
in the Ode to a Nightingale: the lines prais- 
ing Helen 

“*O, thou art fairer than the evening’s air .. . 


may have been remembered by Keats 
(together, here, probably, with an association 
from Shakespeare) when he wrote the lines 
“‘ Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays.. .” 
The end of this ode recalls the vision of the 
earlier poem: 
“* Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—do I wake or sleep?” 
Faustus, however, is damned, accursed, 
miserable, and excluded from the grace of 
heaven, as the old man points out. In his 
final speech, he recalls with “ O lente, lente 
currite, noctis equi! ”, the lines from Ovid’s 
Amores that Marlowe had translated. The 
beauty and joyful happiness of the classical 


” 
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world cannot redeem him, however. The 
romantic poet, on the other hand, is left 
melancholy, but not damned, at the end of 
his Odes. 

Keats describes his characteristic mood 
in a letter to Thomas, which also contains a 
playful reference to Helen and kissing: 
“These Kirkmen have done Scotland harm 
—they have banished puns and laughing and 
Kissing (except in cases where the very 
danger and crime must make it very fine and 
gustful. I shall make a full stop at Kissing 
for after that there should be a better paren- 
thesis: and go on to remind you of the fate 
of Burns. Poor unfortunate fellow—his dis- 
position was Southern—how sad it is when 
a luxurious imagination is obliged in self 
defence to deaden its delicacy in vulgarity, 
and... in things attainable that it may not 
have leisure to go mad after things which 
are not. No Man in such matters will be 
content with the experience of others—It is 
true that out of suffrance there is no great- 
ness, no dignity; that in the most abstracted 
Pleasure there is no lasting happiness: yet 
who would not like to discover over again 
that Cleopatra was a Gipsey, Helen a Rogue 
and Ruth a deep one?” (The Letters of 
John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton, third 
edition, pp. 172-3.) 

Here one can detect the romantic poet 
indulging, playfully, in the Faustian urge to 
obtain and enjoy the unobtainable. There 
is seriousness, however, in the words about 
Burns, and the way in which “a luxurious 
imagination is obliged in self-defence to 
deaden its delicacy in vulgarity ”, describes, 
in part, what happens to Faustus, and the 
nature of his doom. Yet, in Faustus, as in 
Marlowe and Keats themselves, there was an 
appreciation of “abstracted pleasure”, 
despite the unhappiness it brings, and it is 
this appreciation that gives the vision and 
evocation of Helen its beauty and charm, 
and the Ode on Melancholy its greatness. 


FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 


University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 


“THE FOULE FLIBBERTIGIBBET ” 
“KING LEAR,” III, iv. 113, IV. i. 60 
N Shakespeare’s King Lear, Edgar, dis- 
guised as poor Tom, twice names the 
foul fiend Flibbertigibbet. At III. iv. 113, 
he cries out at the approach of Gloucester, 
“ This is the foule Flibbertigibbet; hee begins 
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at Curfew, and walkes till the first Cocke: 
Hee giues the Web and the Pin, squenies the 
eye, and makes the Hare-lippe; Mildewe; 
the white Wheate, and hurts the poor 
Creature of earth.” At IV. i. 60, Edgar, 
preparing to lead his blinded father t 
Dover, again names the fiend: “ Fiue fiend 
haue beene in poor Tom at once, of lust, a 
Obidicut, Hobbididence Prince of dumbnes, 
Mahu of stealing, Modo of murder, 
Fliberdigebit of moping & mowing, who 
since possesses chambermaids and waiting 
women, so, blesse thee maister.”* Commen. 
tators have uniformly traced Shakespeare’ 
use of the word to Harsnet, A Declaration 
of Egregious Popish Impostures (1603), 
where it is used as the name of a devil: 
“ Frateretto, Fliberdigibbet, Hoberdidance, 
Tocobatto were foure deuils of the round, 
or Morrice” (x.49). But, in addition, the 
OED also lists the word as meaning “; 
chattering or gossiping person; a flighty or 
frivolous woman” and cites its use in this 
sense in Latimer, Second Sermon befor 
Edward IV (1549) and later in Cotgrave’s 
Dictionarie of the French and English 
Tongues (1611), a source too late for Shake- 
speare’s use, where it is given as one of the 
definitions for “ coquette.” The OED does 
not include John Heywood’s use of the word 


in his Proverbs and Epigrams (1562): 
“Thou Flebergibet, Flebergibet, thou 
wretch.’”? 


However, neither Latimer’s use of the 
word as a gossipy person or sycophant, nor | 
Heywood’s use of it as a wretch, nor) 
Harsnet’s devil’s name is the first use of the 
word. In The Castell of Perseverance 
(c. 1425) the word is used three times in 
Scene VI, at lines 779, 1727, and 1736: 
Mundus, having enfeoffed Mankind, sends 
him to Covetousness for money, comman¢- 
ing him to take Detraction with him: 








* These lines are cited from Duthie’s edition of 
the play (Oxford, 1949). 

*See the Variorum edition of King Lea 
(Philadelphia, 1908), p. 194. One other use of | 
the word that I have not been able to confirm & ' 
noted by Halliwell, Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words (London, 1881) where it is defined 
as a “lying knave” and “Frat. of Vacabondes 
1575” is cited. Incidentally, the word is still alive: 
the Supplement to the OED cites the word as used 
by John Galsworthy, ‘‘to gad about frivolouty, 
in To Let (1921), and I have heard it used in 
sense in the southern United States. 

* Furnivall and Pollard, eds., The Macro Plays 
(London, 1904). The Middle English Dictionary | 
(Ann Arbor, 1955) cites only two uses of the wo 
in this play, at lines 779 and 1727. 
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Bakbytere, teche hym the weye! 
thou art swetter thanne mede. 
Mankynde! take with thee Bakbytynge! 
lefe hym for no maner thynge! 
Flepergebet, with hys flaterynge, 
standith mankynde in stede. 
In this passage Backbiting is equated with 
Flepergebet, the flatterer, but both are only 
aspects of Detraction. Later in the play 
Malus Angelus, confident that his allies, the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, can triumph 
over Mankind, sends his messenger, 
Detraccio, to summon these three to come 
to fight Mankind and defeat him again. 
When Malus Angel addresses Detraccio, he 
uses the same two words, again both 
synonyms for “ detraction ”: 
Howe! Flypyrgebet! Bakbytere! 
yerne, Oure message, loke thou make! 
blythe a-bowt loke thou bere! 
sey, Mankynde his sinnys hath for-sake ; 
with yene wenchys he ie hym were. 
al to holynesse he hath hym take ; 
In myn hert it doth me dere; 
the bost that tho moderis crake, 
My galle gynnyth to grynde. 
Flepyrgebet! ronne up-on a rasche! 
byd the Werld, the Fend, & the Flesche, 
that they com to fytyn fresche, 
to wynne a-yeyn Mankynde. 

As far as I know, the word occurs nowhere 
else in Early English. It is interesting to 
see that in this early use of the word both 
ideas, that of the devil and that of the 
gossiping person, the accomplice of the devil, 
are combined. What happened in the 
development of the word that the more 
pejorative connotation was lost (as in 
Latimer) and then returned (as in Harsnet)? 
Unlikely as it is that Shakespeare knew 
The Castell of Perseverance as he knew his 
Harsnet, it seems certain that he did not 
consider Flibbertigibbet either simply as a 
devil as did Harsnet nor simply as a gossip 
as did Latimer. He effectively combines 
both aspects in a devil who is the patron of 
“chambermaids and waiting women,” cer- 
tainly willing enough subjects for a minor 
devil in charge of flattery, backbiting, and 
detraction. Moreover, he appropriately 
lets a victim of detraction, for Edgar has 
been unjustly thrust by a backbiting brother 
from his father’s company, call twice upon 
this demon. And both times that he uses 
the name his father hears him. For Shake- 
speare, Flibbertigibbet seems to have been 
a more complex conception than either 
Latimer’s or Harsnet’s or Heywood’s; one 
can only wonder if folk-speech has pre- 
served the diverse connotations of the word 
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as exemplified in The Castell of Persever- 
ance, and to this source Shakespeare may 
have been indebted as much as to Harsnet. 


I. B. CAUTHEN, Jr. 
University of Virginia. 


CHAPMAN AND SHAKESPEARE 


MANY scholars overseas will be grateful 

for Professor A. Nicoll’s fine edition 
of Chapman’s Homer, which has made this 
work widely accessible. Reading the pre- 
fatory verses addressed ‘ To The High Borne 
Prince of Men’ (Prince Henry), I was struck 
by the resemblance of the following lines to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet LV (‘ Not marble, nor 
the gilded monuments Of princes): 


A Prince's statue, or in Marble carv'd 

Or steele or gold, and shrin’d (to be preserv’d) 
Aloft on Pillars or Pyramides, 

Time into lowest ruines may depresse ; 

But, drawne with all his vertues in learn’d verse, 
Fame shall resound them on Oblivion’s herse 
Till graves gaspe with her blasts and dead men 


rise. 
No gold can follow where true Poesie flies. 
(Nicholl, I p. 5, lines 62-9.) 

The inspiration for both these lines and the 
sonnet was clearly Horace Odes III. xxx 
(Exegi monumentum) and Ovid Metam. XV. 
871 f. (lamque opus exegi); whence Chap- 
man derives his ‘Aloft . . . Pyramides’ 
(pyramidum altius), ‘Time . . . may de- 
presse’ (quod ... possit diruere ... fuga 
temporum), ‘Fame’ (perque omnia saecula 
fama). But Chapman and Shakespeare 
resemble each other, and not their Latin 
sources, in ‘Prince’s”’ (princes); ‘statue’ 
(statues); ‘Marble’; ‘gold’ (gilded); 
* Oblivion’s ’ (oblivious); ‘ Till. . . dead men 
rise’ (till the judgement that yourself arise). 

The prefatory verses first appeared in 
Chapman’s translation of twelve books of 
the Iliad, Homer Prince of Poets, published 
by Samuel Macham between the date of the 
assignment of the Seaven Bookes from 
Windet (Stationers’ Register, Nov. 14, 1608) 
and the publication of all twenty-four books 
by Nathaniel Butter (S.R. entry April 8, 
1611). Shakespeare’s Sonnets was entered 
by Thorpe on May 20, 1609, and published 
in the same year. 

The inspiration of Ovid persists through 
a large number of Shakespeare’s sonnets, but 
it is not apparent elsewhere in these pre- 
fatory verses of Chapman. Moreover, 
dedicatory verse could for technical reasons 
be added to a book at a late stage of 
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printing, whereas the late insertion of one arbitarily, and written the scene around that; | ne sui 
sonnet in the middle of a collection would they had no thought of introducing any | yore | 
have occasioned the printers much difficulty. topicality.” actors. 
For such reasons, if for no others, I believe Bentley’s dating of The Devil’s Law Case in 162: 
that Chapman’s lines to Prince Henry were raises more difficulties than it solves. First, 
influenced by Shakespeare’s sonnet to his as Dyce* and Sykes* pointed out, two The 
friend, and not vice versa. Jy W. LEVER passages in the play (I. ii. 193ff. and II. i, 
hl ia) : 164ff.) have close similarities to passages 
University of Khartoum. from a single scene (II. i) in Jonson’s The | SOHN 
Devil is an Ass, a play not printed until 
THE DATE OF JOHN WEBSTER’S 1631 but ~ : 1616; a — else THE 
‘ . 9 to suggest that Jonson ever borrowed from 
THE DEVIL’S LAW CASE Webster, but we may readily suppose that ea. 
PROFESSOR G. E. BENTLEY has shown Webster borrowed from Jonson for this play (1584- 
that the evidence given by Romelio, as for other ones. Secondly, The Devil's covert 
Leonora and Crispiano in the trial-scene of | Law Case has ten or eleven direct imitations Great 
Webster’s Devil's Law Case (IV. ii) all from Sidney’s Arcadia; The Duchess of | with 
points to 1610 as the year in which Webster Malfi (written about 1614)’ has many more; } marri; 
imagined the action of his play taking place, and The White Devil (written about 1612) | famih 
and, following Fleay, he has further deduced probably has none, or a not very close| To 
that Webster expected the play to be per- one.’ Now, if The Devil's Law Case was | certaj 
formed for the first time during that year." written in 1610, Webster must have found | 79 1: 
This, however, is a rash deduction. Webster this rich source by that time, put it out of } porth 
did emphasize dates in the trial-scene, but his head—or rather out of his notebooks— | fathe 
in a manner which draws the audience’s for The White Devil in 1612, and then te- | tep-e: 
attention to the fitting together of complex admitted it more fully than at first for The | Tayn 
evidence and not to any one specific year; Duchess of Malfi in 1614; it is much easier | denly 
the year 1610 is never actually mentioned. to assume that The Devil's Law Case was | inqui 
Neither in the trial-scene nor elsewhere is a_ written after The White Devil, or, easier Pym, 
precise topicality used to dramatic purpose; still, that it followed The Duchess. John’ 
no dates at all are mentioned outside the Webster probably wrote The Devil’s Law | days 
trial. When contriving this scene Webster Case some time after the appearance of | hence 
probably chose a convenient date from the Jonson’s play in 1616 and, since the title- | Post 
not too distant past, and around that plotted page says it was performed by ‘her | War 
his clues. There would have been no Maiesties Seruants’, some time before 2 | jp th 
purpose in labelling the play in a manner March 1619, when Queen Anne died. There | his r 
which would give its first performance a may have been some confusion about the  (Clar 
momentary, but gratuitous, topicality—in name of groups of players who struggled on | Yo, 
exchange for a perpetual reminder at future in London and the provinces after the the | 
performances that the play was then out of Queen’s death, and so the title-page might, ) Mid 
date. just possibly, allude to a performance as! Th 
A somewhat similar example of the late as the summer of 1622 when seven of | marr 
‘arithmetic of plotting’ occurs in The Old | cise « 
Law, a play by Middleton, Massinger and utihua. S  —_ Fletcher, | and. 
William Rowley. It used to be thought, on 3 EW, Ma 
the grounds that the parish clerk states inp, ‘i. sn ee a See ee i Ce book 
III. i, that Agatha was ‘Born in an. 1540. *Cf_ The Complete Works of John Webster, e. | latio 
and now tis 99’, that this play was written , Pt. | myst 
to be performed for the first time in 1599. «Gf! 5. R’ Brown, Philological Quarterly, xxi | born 
But it is now known that in that year (1952), 353-8. chan 
Middleton was only nineteen years of age, "It has been suggested that three passages iM who 
Massinger only sixteen, and Rowley prob- The Mite Dew) are miated from the dread, be | yea 
ably about fourteen or fifteen. Clearly the (cf. M. P. Tilley, 4 Dictionary of Proverbs. (1950), cent 
play was written years afterwards, and the W 603), another N wv. 117) is now known, to have Tews 
i come from W. Alexander’s Monarchical Trage 
hee Seve cupy See 2 ee Pe. oe, ee oe ee a 
1. 


%The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, v (1956), 
1250-2. 


the third (V. 18-20) is very general in its | 
resemblance to Sidney (cf. Lucas, op. cit., i. 252-3). | 
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the surviving members of the Queen’s Men 
were licensed to start a company of boy- 
actors. The Devil’s Law Case was published 


in 1623, J. R. Brown. 
The University, Birmingham. 


JOHN PYM: NEW EVIDENCE ON AN 
OLD PARLIAMENTARIAN 


THE purpose of this brief report is to 
present some hitherto unpublished 
information about the life of John Pym 
(1584-1643) which the writer recently dis- 
covered while doing dissertation research in 
Great Britain. Specifically the report deals 
with the exact dates of Pym’s birth and 
marriage and some comments about his 
family life before entering Parliament. 

To begin with, it can now be stated with 
certainty that John Pym was born on May 
20, 1584, at the family esate of Brymore in 
northern Somerset. Apparently Pym’s 
father, after being elected parliamentary 
representative for the county seat of 
Taunton in November of 1584, died sud- 
denly on January 7, 1585. The royal 
inquisition involving the estates of the senior 
Pym, dated April 3, 1585, specifically records 
John’s age as “ten months and fourteen 
days” on the date the document was issued; 
hence, the date given above. (Jnquisitions 
Post Mortem, Alexander Pym (27 Eliza.), 
Wards 7/21/113.) That John Pym was born 
in the county of Somerset is indicated by 
his matriculation entry at Oxford University 
(Clark, Register of the University of Oxford, 
Vol. II, Part II, 234) and that Brymore was 
the place of his birth is attested by the 
Middle Temple registry for 23 April 1602. 

The circumstances surrounding Pym’s 
marriage have long been in doubt. The pre- 


| cise date of this ceremony, listed in the DNB 


and elsewhere as around 1614, was actually 
May 28, 1604, according to the parish record 
book at Bramshott, Hampshire. The reve- 


| lation of this date does not clear up the 
| Mystery, however. 


How did Pym, who was 
born in Somerset and raised in Cornwall, 
chance to meet and later marry a maiden 
who lived over a hundred miles away? By 
searching through a series of sixteenth 
century heraldic visitations, the writer was 
rewarded with the answer. According to 


Bannerman’s Visitations of the County of 


Sussex 1530, 1633-4, p. 63, Ann Hooke, John 
Pym’s wife, was the daughter of Barbara 
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Rous Hooke, sister of Sir Anthony Rous 
of Halton St. Dominick, Cornwall. Sir 
Anthony was John Pym’s step-father; thus 
it appears that Pym married his step-father’s 
niece. Probably John and Ann met when 
the former stopped at Bramshott on his way 
to and from the Middle Temple in 1602-04. 
Indeed, the fact that Pym was three times 
fined for absence from Temple functions 
during the seven months preceding his 
wedding suggests that he may have been 
spending the time with Ann in Hampshire. 

That John and Ann Hooke Pym remained 
at Bramshott for at least three years after 
their marriage is indicated by the birth there 
of their first child, Philippa, in January, 1607. 
(Bramshott parish record book.) A second 
child, a son named John Pym, Jr., was born 
two years later at the Pym estate in Somer- 
set. (Forster, Alumni Oxoniensis, III, 1223.) 
Between 1609 and 1620 there were four more 
Pym children: Alexander, Dorothea, 
Catherine and Charles. The fact that 
Charles Pym was born in the same year in 
which his mother died (at the age of thirty- 
four) suggests that perhaps Ann Hooke Pym 
died during childbirth. 

Be that as it may, the year 1620 was a 
crucial one in the life of John Pym. As 
mentioned above, Pym’s wife died during 
this year. On May 5 his mother also died; 
on June 22 his eldest step-brother died; and 
on November 6, 1620, Sir Anthony Rous, 
Pym’s step-father, died. (St. Dominick 
parish record book.) It may well be that 
John Pym’s entrance into Parliament for the 
first time in 1621 (there is no evidence to 
suggest his presence there at an earlier date) 
was in part the result of this succession of 
unfortunate deaths in his immediate family. 


GoopDwIn F. BERQUIST. 
Ohio State University. 


THORN-DRURY’S NOTES ON 
THOMAS STANLEY 


Alt students of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture are indebted to the diligent scholar- 
ship of the late George Thorn-Drury, K.C. 
Of this debt I have recently encountered 
further small but interesting evidence. 

The Bodleian Library copy of Sir Egerton 
Brydges’s edition of Poems, by Thomas 
Stanley, Esq., 1814, formerly belonged to 
Thorn-Drury and was interleaved and 
abundantly annotated by him. Though 
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much of the material recorded by Thorn- 
Drury is drawn from normal antiquarian 
and historical sources, it is perhaps sur- 
prising that the greater part of it has never 
been dealt with by former students of 
Stanley; here I shall discuss only its more 
generally interesting aspects. 

On one of the fiy-leaves Thorn-Drury 
wrote that the lines prefixed to Richard 
Brome’s Five New Playes, 1659, were ‘ with- 
out doubt by Stanley *. These lines, begin- 
ning, ‘This sir is double Piety, and you’, 
are addressed to Alexander Brome, the 
editor of the plays, and signed ‘T.S.’. A. W. 
Ward attributed them to Thomas Shadwell 
(Dict. Nat. Bio., Il, 1302 b), but external 
evidence at least would seem to confirm 
Thorn-Drury’s suggestion. The date is per- 
haps early for Shadwell, whom we do not 
know to have been connected with either 
Richard or Alexander Brome. Stanley, 
however, knew them both; Alexander 
addressed commendatory verses to him in 
John Gamble’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1656, 
and Richard dedicated The Joviall Crew to 
him in 1652. Unfortunately, there is little 
in the poem itself that aids in establishing 
authorship, yet Thorn-Drury’s judgment 
alone goes a good way in confirming our 
right to consider the poem as part of the 
Stanley canon. 

We are on firmer ground when we con- 
sider the information uncovered by Thorn- 
Drury which adds to our knowledge of 
Stanley’s literary position as poet and 
patron. It is common knowledge that, 
besides Richard Brome, John Hall, Edward 
Sherburne, James Shirley, Robert Codring- 
ton, and Edward Phillips all dedicated works 
to him; and that he received poetic compli- 
ments from many, including William 
Hammond, Robert Jordan, William Fairfax, 
John Gamble, Eldred Revett, and Dudley 
and Richard Lovelace. To this Thorn- 
Drury has added the information that Hall 
in his Hierocles, 1657, printed Stanley’s 1651 
translation of Pythagoras his moral Rules: 
* First to immortal God thy duty pay’, and 
said in defence of his own version, ‘I 
should not have presumed upon this... 
had I not been a little more implicite in the 
sence of Hierocles, which he [Stanley] some- 
times, very judiciously, varies from... .’ 

When Stanley republished his translation 
in the third volume of The History of 
Philosophy, 1660, it may be that Hall’s re- 
marks in part prompted his alterations. 
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Thorn-Drury also noted a short poem by 


Thomas Pecke, To the lover of Ingenuity,| | 


Tho. Stanly Esq;, ‘Nature in the up. 
—— Stagyrite,’ in Parnassi Puerperium, 
1659. 

Of much greater interest, however, is the 
relationship that Thorn-Drury came acros 
between Stanley and John Davies of Kid. 
welly. Davies was a prolific translator 
during and after the Commonwealth. He 
had travelled extensively in France: 
returning to England about 1652, he began 
grinding out translations for the London 
booksellers. Originally Davies was patron. 
ized by Hall and later he wrote a bio. 
graphical sketch of Hall for Hierocles. In 
1665 Davies dedicated his translation of 
Scarron’s Novels to Stanley, saying: 


At the first coming abroad of the three 
former of these Novels in English [1657], 
they were address’d to you, partly upon 
this accompt, that they were rendred into 
that Language at Cumberlow, it being but 
just you should have the Patronage, of 
what had its birth under your roof. .., 

When the Books of the former Edition 
were nigh spent, and that I was call'd 
upon to provide for another, it was again 
my fortune, after almost two years retire- 
ment in Wales, to come to your Hous, 
where I had the opportunity, to review 
what was printed, and make _ what 
additions I could thereto. .. .* 








Before his death in 1656, Hall may have 
introduced Davies to Stanley, or the loss of 
Hall’s patronage may have prompted Davies 
personally to address Stanley at this time 
At any rate, Davies’s dedication gives uw 
further evidence that Stanley’s home 2: 
Cumberlow Green continued to serve as 8 
gathering place, and that his library pro 
vided some sort of a workshop, for poets 
and translators throughout the years of the 
Commonwealth. 

Although Davies’s voluminous output 
caused him to write numerous dedications, 
three, in addition to the one just mentioned, 


‘It is of biographical interest to mention, 
passing, that another reason offered by Davies fo 

is dedication to Stanley was that ‘by this 
Address, all those who know you, will be assur’d 
of your o’recome a Sickness which begat a gener 
report of your death.’ What this sickness was ¥ 
do not know. That Stanley had suffered from 
small-pox sometime before 1655 we learn from 
Hammond's poems on the subject published at thi! 
time, but Davies’s reference is almost certainly (0) 
another, later illness. 
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are perhaps of more than incidental interest, 
in view of his connection with Stanley. In 
1659, possibly during his ‘two years retire- 
ment in Wales’, Davies offered his transla- 
tion of La Calprenéde’s Cléopdatre, Hymen’s 
Preludia: or, Loves Masterpiece, to 
Katherine Philips: 


your great affection and respects for the 
excellent CLEOPATRA, your particular 
enquiries after her wellfare and adven- 
tures ... I thought motives strong enough 
... to vindicate the Present I make you 
proper for your acceptance; but heightned 
by a reflection on the particular favours 
I have received from your Ladyship. .. . 


Katherine Philips’s ‘enquires’ about 
Davies's work are not surprising. Her 
interest in translation is manifest in her own 
poetry and in her correspondence with Sir 
Charles Cotterell, who himself had pub- 
lished in 1652 a version of La Calprenéde’s 
Cassandra and who had greatly encouraged 
Orinda’s efforts in this field (Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus, 1705). 

Davies also dedicated his translation of 
Scarron’s Letters to William Hammond, 
Stanley’s uncle, in 1677, five years after he 
had addressed his Observations on the 
Poems of Homer and Virgil to Sir John 
Birkenhead. Birkenhead’s association, as 
Cratander, with Katherine Philips’s coterie 
has been reasonably well-established (Philip 
Souers, The Matchless Orinda, 1931, 65-67); 
his association with Stanley, slight but 
hitherto unnoticed, is mentioned ‘ upon just 
knowledge’ by Sherburne. Writing to 
Anthony Wood, he says that between 1639 
and 1641 Stanley ‘ was received ad eundem 
Gradi at Oxford, being presented by Dr 
Berkenhead (Since Sr John) and Dr Henry 
Janson of All Souls’ (Wood MS. F. 44, 
£.253r). 

It would seem quite possible, therefore, 
that Davies was friendly, not only with 
Stanley and his group, but also with 
Katherine Philips and hers, and that Birken- 
head, too, may have been in a_ similar 
position. In these circumstances either or 
both could have been intermediaries 
between the poetic circles of Cardiganshire 
and Hertfordshire, bringing them, with their 
similar interests in Continental literature, 
much closer together than we have previ- 
ously imagined. 

GALBRAITH M. CRUMP. 

Tackley, Oxon. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XV 


Affront. (O.E.D. v. 5. To front, to face 
in position. 1600.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. VII, 
77.  Seest thou that troop that now 
effronteth us? (The edition of 1599 prints 
* affronteth ’.) 


All-blasting. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Pygmalion, Sat. V, 104. Let his all- 
blasting tongue great errors find In Pallas’ 
house. 


All-commanding. (O.E.D. All- 7. advb. 
with pr. pple. 1603.) 1598 Pygmalion, Sat. 
V, 68. ... the great monarcho of the earth, 
Whose awful nod, whose all-commanding 
breath, Shakes Europe’s ground-work. 


Applauded. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1628.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. 1X, 45. O what a tricksy 
learned, nicking strain Is this applauded, 
senseless, modern vein! 


Aquinian. (A satirist. From Aquinum, 
the birthplace of Juvenal. Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. IV, 58. There 
is a crew which I too plain could name, If 
so I might without th’ Aquinians’ blame. 


Attic. (O.E.D. a. 2. Athenian. Of 
literary style, etc. 1633.) 1604-6 Fawne, 
Prologus. II, 145. For we do know that 
this most faire fil’d roome Is Loaden with 
most Atick judgements, ablest spirits. 


Belgic. (O.E.D. a. 1618.) 1598 Scourge, 
Sat. Ill, 142. Shall Curio streak his limbs 
on his day’s couch . . . consuming all the 
year In Cyprian dalliance, and in Belgic 
cheer? (Marston seems to have associated 
drunkenness with Belgium although his con- 
temporaries, Shakespeare, included, usually 
referred to the intemperance of the Danes. 
Cf. Pygmalion, Sat. Il, 153. From Belgia, 
what but their deep bezeling, Their boot- 
carouse and their beer-buttering?) 


Blood-true-honoured. (Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1599 A & M. I, 51. O blood- 
true-honour’d graves Are farre more blessed 
then base life of slaves. (The meaning of 
this typically Marstonian compound is 
obscure. The graves are either honoured 
with true blood or truly honoured with 
blood. Marston probably missed its full 
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significance when he gave the following line 
to one of his characters: ‘I feare Gods 
onely know what Poets mean.’ Soph. Ul, 
20.) 


Branded. (O.E.D. ppl.a.? 2.fig. Marked 
with infamy, stigmatized. 1601.) 1599 
A&M. I, 46. The world and fortune casts 
us out, As loathed objects, ruines branded 
slaves. 


Bulrush. (O.E.D. 2. fig. 
the fragility of the bulrush. 1646.) 1599 
A&M. 1,26. He is the flagging’st bulrush 
that ere droopt With each slight mist of 
raine. 


In allusion to 


Burgundian. (O.E.D. 6-7 Burgonian. sb. 
1. 1601.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 63. Some- 
what must be sain .. . Of Vincentio, and the 
Burgonian’s ward. (This passage has 
puzzled Marston’s commentators. Vincentio 
is of course Vincentio Saviolo, the famous 
Italian master of fence. ‘The Burgonian’ 
is less easily identifiable. In his edition of 
Marston’s Works, III, 373, Bullen notes that 
in Every Man in his Humour Cob speaks 
of Bobadil as a ‘ Burgullian fencer’; and 
Dekker says of Jonson in the Preface to 
Satiromastix, ‘Horace questionles made 
himselfe beleeve that his Burgonian wit 
might desperately challenge all commers’. 
Bullen then gives the substance of Nares 
explanation of the Jonson passage, that ‘ the 
allusion is to the Bastard of Burgundy who 
was overthrown at Smithfield in 1467 by 
Anthony Woodville’. The O.E.D. s.v. Bur- 
gullian, likewise quotes Nares, but adds, ‘ this, 
in absence of evidence, is very improbable ’. 
It is certainly highly improbable that jokes 
about a knightly encounter of 1467 were 
current in the London theatres of 1598, and 
the reference to ‘the Burgonian’ is, as one 
would expect, a contemporary one. In The 
Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the 
So-Called Poetasters, Breslau 1899, p.6 n., 
R. A. Small quotes the following passage 
from Stow in The Annales of England, 1605, 
p. 1308. It occurs among the records of 
executions for July 1598. ‘Also John 
Barrose a Burgonian by nation, and a 
Fensor by profession, that lately was come 
ouer and had chalenged all the Fencers of 
England, was hanged without Ludgate, for 
killing of an officer of the Citie which had 
arrested him for debt, such was his desperat- 
nesse, and brought such reward as might 
be an example to other the like’. 
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Carpet-boy. (A term of contempt for an 
effeminate gallant. Cf. ‘ carpet-knight’ and 
many similar appellations, in which ‘ carpet’ 
implies haunting the chamber or boudoir, 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 A & M. |, 
15. Nor shall that carpet-boy Antonio 
Match with my daughter, sweet cheek 
Mellida. 


Chew. (O.E.D. v. 3.e. in reference to 
words: to keep saying or mumbling over, 
1603.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 162. O, who 
heard his chops E’er chew of ought but of 
some strange disguise? 


Church-reformed. (a. Having a reformed 
church. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) = 159 
Pygmalion, Sat. Il, 65. What that depaints 
a church-reformed state, The which the 
female tongues magnificate. (The sense here 
is obscure; perhaps Bullen’s text is at fault) 


Courteous-minded. (a. Courtly mindful 
of courtesy. No ex. of courteous in comb, 
is recorded in O.E.D.) 1598 Pygmalion, 
Sat. II, 97. O is not this a courteous 
minded man? 


Damp. (O.E.D. sb.’ 1.b. spec. in coal 
mines. 1626.) 1606 Soph. II, 15. In mines 
of gold, when laboring slaves delve out The 
richest ore, . . . a suddaine damp Stifles 
them all. (The meaning of ‘damp’ here is 
the same as in sense 1.b. although Marston 
associates the phenomenon with a gold mine 
instead of a coal mine. The Dictionary 
definition might be better worded: ‘ spec. in 
mines, especially coal mines ’.) 











Deep-trenched. (Deeply furrowed. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1601 Soph. II, 52. If: 
ought Of plagues lurke in your deepe| 
trench’d browes Which yet I know not: | 


Discerning. (O.E.D. ppl.a. Penetrating | 
1608.) 1604-6 Fawne II, 153. Men of dis- 
cerning wit That have read Plinie can dis 
course, Or so. 


Dreamt-of. (Unrecorded in OED)! 
1604-6 Fawne, II, 169. Like the drempt of 
Image, whose head was gold, breast silver, | 
thighes yron . . . (The first recorded use of | 
dreamed, ppl. a. in O.E.D. is dated 1611))| 

GusTAV CROSS. 

The University of Sydney, 

Australia. 
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MEDORA LEIGH 
(cxciv 194 262) 


IN the British Museum one of the volumes 
of Duncombe’s Theatre (Vol. 15 1834) 
isa copy of “ Zameo or the White Warrior, 
an Operatic Romance in Three Acts as per- 
formed at the Royal Victoria Theatre, by 
Medora Gordon Byron, a Minor (her First 
Dramatic Attempt) to which is prefixed a 
Memoir of Miss Byron, from her cradle 
upwards, Collated from Authenticated and 
unpublished Letters and Memoranda de- 
livered when the Dying Mother gave her 
Infant to a Stranger’s care,” written by Mrs. 
Jane Briancourt. 

‘Zameo’ bears evidence of its manu- 
facture by an expert in blood-and-thunder 
drama, and its alleged author must have had 
little if any share in its composition. It was 
produced at the Royal Victoria Theatre in 
October 1834. It had a cast of fourteen, 
the principal parts being taken by: 


Mr. H. Wallback Zameo 
Miss P. Horton Alfred 
Mrs. Selby Akansi 
Miss Wilmot Onima 
Mrs. Sefton Celutine 


In Act 1 is a song sung by Alfred, a part 
which a footnote says should have been 
played by a man: 
As the stars are to evening 
Or sun to the day 
Or blossoms to April 
Or fragrance to May 
Or dew to the flow’rets 
Or show'rs to the green 
Art thou to this bosom 
My fair Celutine. 
In Act 2 was a scene which must have de- 
lighted the patrons of the Old Vic.: 

“A large crocodile comes out of the 

Marsh. Alfred screams. The Monster 
opens his enormous mouth, and is about to 
seize him. Horror! Help! (Faints) Enters 
Jeremiah Dobs with Four Soldiers and Four 
Indians. Dobs: Tis here. Pop! Ah—I have 
hit him in the eye, and he don’t like it. 
(The crocodile retreats into the Marsh) Fire 
lads! —hit him in the soft part—there’s some 
of Doctor Dob’s pills.” 
_ In the next Act Jeremiah Dobs gives 
imitations of “a Gawkey from Yorkshire, 
the Affected middle class of Bloomsbury, 
and the Haut-ton of Grosvenor Square.” 
Almost modern this! 


One wonders what was the contemporary 
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opinion of ‘ Zameo’ and its alleged author- 
ship. 

Prefixed to the play is a memoir of 
Medora Leigh Byron, written by Mrs. Jane 
Briancourt of Sloane Street and dated Nov- 
ember 14th 1834. The story it tells is a 
curious one. It says that Medora was born 
while Byron was living in the Albany 
before his marriage. The mother is not 
identified by name, but Byron is said to have 
fallen in love with her from her strong 
resemblance to Miss Chaworth. After 
Byron’s marriage “this fair lady and her 
infant were pursued by that female Vulture 
whose prying propensities were Byron’s 
bane, I mean that fiend in petticoats: 

Born in a garret: in a kitchen bred 

Promoted thence to deck her lady’s head.” 
The author refrains from mentioning Mrs. 
Clermont by name. 

Soon after Byron had quitted England, 
the mother married “a middle aged gentle- 
man connected with the Foreign Office. She 
and her infant daughter followed him to a 
distant appointment. After years of 
wrangling, her husband died, and she soon 
followed his example.” 

Mrs. Briancourt continues: “ Miss Byron 
is identified by his lordship’s written 
acknowledgements to the Madona (Medora’s 
mother), to which the daughter alludes in a 
passage of her poem of ‘The Poet’s 
Orphan’, the MS. of which is now before 
me. In it she hudibrastically versifies her- 
self as only 

Heiress to poet and bar sinister 

Sad wealth to which folks ne’cr administer. 
She writes “I don’t want to bear my 
father’s name, yet why should I fear?” 
Mrs. Briancourt concludes: ‘“‘ Miss Byron 
has talent which time will ripen unless the 
blight of ultra criticism kills it in the bud.” 
Who was Mrs. Briancourt? 

Charles Mackay had nothing to say about 
this strange story in his Memoir of 
Medora Leigh, but there are great gaps in 
that book which must have been difficult to 
fill. Perhaps the best fate one can wish for 
‘Zameo,’ and its alleged author, is that both 
should continue in obscurity. S.R. 


NANCY DAWSON’S TOMBSTONE 


I HAVE caused a search to be made 

amongst our archive material and have 
pleasure in furnishing the following infor- 
motion. 
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The editor of the 1905 edition of John 
Thomas Smith’s “ Book for a rainy day” 
has appended the following note to the 
author’s account of this celebrated dancer. 

“The stone inscribed ‘Here lies Nancy 
Dawson’ no longer exists. Mr. Ansell, the 
obliging Keeper of the burial grounds (now 
laid out as one recreation-ground) of 
St. George-the-Martyr and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, is frequently applied to for 
information as to its existence. Eighteen 
years ago, when these grounds were formed, 
careful search was made for interesting 
stones. That of Nancy Dawson was never 
found, but it might be buried out of sight.” 

The numerous entries in ‘“ Notes and 
Queries”, 1860-1915, have been checked. 
These only reveal great confusion regarding 
the exact wording of the inscription, and the 
fact that the stone was “ mislaid” before 
1883. In 1881 a correspondent states, “I 
have before me a drawing of this stone. The 
inscription is, ‘In memory of the celebrated 
Nancy Dawson.’ On the drawing is written, 
‘The present rector has ordered the grave- 
stone to be turned.’ ” 

The 1866 volume of “ Notes and Queries ” 
states that “It has frequently been stated 
that Nancy Dawson was buried in the 
cemetery of St. George the Martyr, and that 
on her tombstone was the inscription, ‘ Here 
lies Nancy Dawson.’ This statement is not 
quite correct. She was buried in the adjoin- 
ing ground belonging to St. George, Blooms- 
bury; and the inscription on her tombstone 
commenced with the words, ‘In memory of 
the celebrated Nancy Dawson,’ followed by 
eight lines of that disreputable ditty, com- 
mencing— 

** Nancy Dawson was a w——e. 

“Now as this cemetery was used as a 
promenade, a former rector wisely ordered 
the poetical portion to be obliterated. The 
headstone has for some years been lying flat 
on the ground with the inscription under- 
neath.” Ten years later another correspon- 
dent doubted whether the stone was still 
extant. 

Cansick’s “Curious and __ interesting 
epitaphs ”, published in 1872, gives under 
the section headed ‘“ Bloomsbury Cemetery ” 
the version “In Memory of the celebrated 
Nancy Dawson”. His MSS inventory of 
the same cemetery (dated 1885) contains no 
reference to Nancy Dawson. 


[Will the contributor please let us have his 
name?—Eb.] 
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SILIUS ITALICUS’ “FAX MENTIS 
HONESTAE” AND MILTON 


“ (HUELLENFORSCHUNG ” has become, 

especially in classical studies, a major 
preoccupation with many scholars, for the 
Greeks and Romans freely borrowed from, 
or “plundered”, one another. The results 
obtained by this process of “ source-seek- 
ing”, however, are on a good many 
occasions illusory; imitation, direct or 
indirect, often being inferred on the most 
tenuous grounds, but if the researcher is 
honest with himself he may produce material 
which can lead to a greater understanding 
of an author and help to reveal his method 
and the workings of his mind. This is 
particularly true of the study of the influence 
of classical writers upon English literature, 
a subject on which much has been done in 
recent years both in this country and in the 
United States. 

In this note I wish to direct the reader's 
attention to two famous lines by Milton: 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
and to suggest with due diffidence that a 
phrase in the Silver Latin epic post, Silius 
Italicus,? contributed to their making. 

In the sixth book of his poem Silius 
indulges, from 1. 101 to 1. 551, in a digression 
on the story of Regulus.* From J. 336 he 
describes the preparation of the ambush into 
which the Roman fell and remarks on his 
eagerness for battle with the words: 

abripuit traxitque virum fax mentis honestae 

gloria et incerti fallax fiducia Martis. 

The phrase “fax mentis honestae/ gloria” 
(fame, the torch of a noble mind”) may 
have remained in Milton’s memory, although 
the change of metaphor (seen in the use of 
the word “ spur”) may have arisen from a 
reminiscence of Spenser (“Tears of the 
Muses ” 1. 454): 


** Tycidas,”’ Il. 70-71. : 

* He lived c. A.D. 26-101 and wrote what is the 
longest poem in the Latin tongue, the Punica, which 
= 12,200 verses and deals with the Second Punic 

ar. 

%i.e. Marcus Atilius Regulus who was, however, 
a Roman general in the First Punic War. Captured 
by the Carthaginians (255 B.c.) he was later sent 
on parole to Rome to negotiate either an exchange 
of prisoners or a peace treaty. Subsequent Roman | 
patriotic belief held that he urged the Senate to 
refuse peace and that on his return to Carthage he 
suffered a cruel death by torture. He became to the 
Romans a type of honour and integrity and he is 
celebrated by Horace (Odes 3, 5). 
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Due praise, that is the spur of doing well.* 


Reference to the “ Index to the Columbia 
Edition of the works of John Milton” (F. A. 
Patterson, 1940) shows that the poet was not 
unfamiliar with Silius. Five passages are 
there cited as owing something to the Punica 
and it is interesting to note that three of 
these come from ‘“‘Comus” which was pro- 
duced at Ludlow Castle in 1634—three years 
before “‘ Lycidas” was written. I do not 
wish to go too far but I do think that it 
would not be unreasonable to assume that 
Milton, then, had read or re-read® the 
Punica just before or during the composition 
of the masque and that the words quoted 
from it above lingered on in his mind ready, 
after poetic distillation, to be used in the 
elegy. 

In a note on the passage under discussion 
in A. Drakenborch’s edition of Silius 
(Utrecht, 1717) the suggestion is made that 
it was inspired by some lines in Valerius 
Flaccus’ (Argonautica, I, 76-78): 

tu sola animos mentemque peruris 
gloria, te viridem videt immunemque senectae 

Phasidis ad ripas stantem. 

This is perfectly possible since Silius was 
much given to plundering his predecessors,* 
but it is open to doubt whether Milton had 
Valerius’ words in mind. The index quoted 
above reports only two passages where 
Milton shows knowledge of Valerius and 
they are in his correspondence. Both Silius 
and Valerius were brought to light by the 
Florentine humanist Poggio Bracciolini in 
the early fifteenth century and their work 
went into many editions subsequently and 
was widely read. In the absence, however, 
of more striking indications it seems more 
likely that the Silian passage influenced 
Milton, although the possibility that he had 
tread and assimilated the Valerian one also 
is not to be discounted. 

The words “ That last infirmity” call to 
mind Tacitus’ comment (Histories V, 6) on 


‘Quoted by Oliver Elton in his note ad loc. 
(“Shorter English Poems of Milton,” 1894.) 

*See David Masson’s edition of Milton’s poems, 
vol.2,p 189. 

_ "Not necessarily ‘‘in extenso”’ but perhaps only 
in part. 

"A contemporary of Silius who wrote an epic 
dealing with the Golden Fleece legend. 

‘Indeed R. Pichon remarks, with Gallic hyner- 
bole, that if all the authors who preceded Silius 
were to claim back what he owed to them he would 
scarcely have a single verse left (“Histoire de la 
lit. latine,” 8th ed., 1921, p. 591). 
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Helvidius Priscus:*® “etiam  sapientibus 
cupido gloriae novissima exuitur” (‘the 
desire for glory is the last thing which even 
wise men discard”). Milton’s acquaintance 
with Tacitus was considerable, as_ his 
historical work amply proves, and so there is 
every reason to believe that this Tacitean 
passage played a part too in the forming of 
these lines. 

Milton was a “hard student” and read 
vastly in Greek, Latin and Hebrew literature. 
A man so compacted of memory and 
imagination is certainly a part of all that he 
has met, and if the suggestion made in this 
note and the other recorded suggestions are 
correct, then we see fully exemplified in brief 
compass Milton’s capacity for adapting and 
imparting new significance to what he has 


read. H. MacL. Currie. 
King’s College, 
University of London. 
° Referred to by Merritt Hughes in a note on 


‘“Lycidas ”” 1. 71 (“* Paradise Regained, the Minor 
Poems and Samson Agonistes,”’ 1937). 


METAPHORS IN SWIFT’S “ A TALE OF 
A TUB” AND MIDDLETON’S “THE 
FAMILY OF LOVE” 


WO of Swift’s most effective satiric 
devices in A Tale of a Tub are the 
philosophy of clothes (Section II) and the 
Aeolist myth (Section VIII). The first is, 
of course, a vehicle for attacking the 
“ religion of superficies ” by which the world 
creates its standards to suit its interests, its 
immediate preoccupations. The second, per- 
haps Swift’s most effective satiric metaphor 
until the full-scale development of the 
“mythe animal” in Book Four of Gulliver's 
Travels, is designed to ridicule the inspired, 
the self-deluded, the fanatic, and, while per- 
haps generally conceived, is specifically 
directed at the religious fanatic, the sectist. 
“Sources” and parallels of these devices, 
of course, have been long’ known, 
primarily in Swift’s philosophic and pseudo- 
philosophic reading, carefully annotated by 
editors of Swift. 

It has not, to the knowledge of the writer, 
been pointed out, however, that parallels to 
both these devices, found separately else- 
where in satire, are to be found in a single 
scene (Act IV, i) of Thomas Middleton’s 
religious satire, The Family of Love 
(licensed, 1607). This observation is not 
meant to imply that Middleton served as a 
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source, for it is highly improbable that Swift 
had ever read Middleton, and even more 
improbable that he had read this play, one 
of Middleton’s lesser known. It is, however, 
interesting to note that the themes are 
present in similar form in a work designed 
to attack the very sort of thinking or lack 
of thinking that Swift reviles in Section VIII 
of A Tale of a Tub. It is further interesting 
as an illustration of the way that the satiric 
mind moves, develops the material and 
seizes upon the most ironic and damaging 
metaphor for purposes of ridicule. 

The “ Family of Love ” was a curious sect 
founded by a Delft Anabaptist, David 
George, who is said to have thought that he 
had been chosen by God to restore the 
Kingdom of Israel." The sect seems to have 
been ridiculous but harmless, possessing 


Opinions rather more eccentric than 
dangerous. 
Actually, in  Middleton’s play, the 


Familists appear rather more as agents in 
the subplot, becoming involved in the main 
plot when major characters Lipsalve and 
Gudgeon find it necessary to mingle with 
the Familists in order to pursue their 
amorous intentions. At the beginning of 
the scene they have arrived at the street 
before the meeting-house of the Family of 
Love. Gudgeon is dressed in the normal 
clothing of the ape-courtier, the man-about- 
town. Lipslave immediately warns him 
that he must shed that sort of attire quickly 
if he wants to be received by the Familists: 
Lip. Good wag, faith! thou smellest 
somewhat of a courtier, though thy 
mother was a citizen’s wife—Off with 
that filthy great band, nay, quick; on with 
your robe of sanctity, nay, suddenly, man. 
Gud. And why must we shift ourselves 
into this demure habit, if impossible to 
be of the Family and keep our own 
fashion? 
Lip. Tut, man, the name of a gallant 
is more hateful to them than the sight of 
a corner-cap. Hadst thou heard the pro- 
testations the wife of a bellows-mender 
made but yesternight against gallants, 
thou hadst for ever abjured crimson 
breeches. She swore that all gallants were 
persons inferior to bellows-menders, for 
the trade of bellows-making was very 
aerial and high; and what were men and 
women but bellows, for they take wind in 


* The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. 
Bullen, III (London, 1885). 
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at one place and do evaporate at another 
—evaporate was her very phrase. 

Gud. Methinks, her phrase flew with 
somewhat too strong a vapour. 

Lip. Nay, she proves farther, that al 
men receive their being chiefly from 
bellows, without which the fire burns not 
without fire the pot seethes not; the po 
not seething, powdered beef is not to bk 
eaten; of which, she then averred ow 
nation was a great devourer, and without 
which they could neither fight for their 
country abroad, nor get children at home; 
for, said she, powdered beef is a great 
joiner of nerves together. 

Gud. What answer madest thou? 

Lip. Marry, that I thought a baw 
was a greater joiner of nerves together 
than powered beef: with that she pro 
tested that a bawd was an instrument of 
the devil, and as she had proved that 
bellows-makers were of God’s trade, 9 
bawds were of the devil’s trade; for (and 
thereupon she blew her nose) the devi 
and bawds did both live by the sins of 
the people.’ 

This neat satirical device of reducing men 
and women to bellows is, of course, parallel 
to Swift’s “ philosophy of clothes ” in which 
the world and its people are reduced by 
insane logic to various kinds of clothing 
Middleton does not seem to be aiming a 
any kind of pseudo-philosophy in a formal 
sense, however, whereas Swift is ridiculing 
maggoty-headed occulists and enthusiasts, as 
the followers of Paracelsus and Trismegistus 
(and, perhaps, Sir Thomas Browne and his 
quincunxes). 
wind, the taking literally spiritus, the 
parallel is exact and the targets are the! 
same, the foolishly eccentric and enthusiastic | 
religious sects. Seventeenth century anti-| 
Puritan satire, of course, made liberal use of | 
enthusiasm, but this, to the writer’s know: | 
ledge, is the only instance of both the 
satirical devices being employed together, or 
even by the same writer, until Swift. 


DONALD C. BAKER. 














Mississippi. 
* Ib., 69-70. 


MARVELL’S GRASSHOPPERS 
UNDER this title Miss Joan Grundy 
rightly pointed to a reminiscence of | 
The Book of Numbers in ll. 371-2 of Mat 
vell’s poem “ Upon Appleton House”. She 
was however mistaken in surmising that tt 


But in the reducing of life to . 
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Let her see 
the Appendix to the note on “ Marvell and 
Addison” in Review of English Studies, vol. 
10, 1934, p. 450. 

True I had not then drawn any inferences 
from this biblical allusion: it was not my 
purpose at the time to account for Marvell’s 
bringing in the sons of Anak, without 
naming them. But had I tried to do so, my 
lack of imagination would no doubt have 
prevented me from discovering all that Miss 
Grundy sees in the passage. Frankly, the 
conjecture that Marvell had “in mind some 
sense of the parallel between the position 
of the Israelites in the Wilderness within 
sight of the promised land and yet kept from 
it, and that of his own country” seems to 
me over-ingenious, like much_ recent 
criticism of Marvell’s poetry. And to say 
that “Il. 369-424, in fact, could almost be 
seen as a compressed survey of Jewish (Old 
Testament) history” strikes me as an 
exaggeration. The survey at any rate would 
disregard chronology since the crossing of 
the Red Sea figures later in the poem than 
the exploration of the promised land. 
Besides, the connexion with the Garden of 
Eden (Il. 321-8) could hardly reveal itself to 
any reader except an explicator, on account 
of the five intervening stanzas with their 
varied imagery. 

What remains true is that in this part of 
the poem allusions to the Bible, and more 
precisely to the Old Testament, are numer- 
ous—but not, to my mind, numerous and 
consistent enough to require a systematic 
explanation. And, as Miss Grundy candidly 
observes, her “interpretation relies, of 
course, upon a recognition of the poem’s 
symbolism”. This recognition I am un- 
willing to grant for reasons similar to those 
I have already set forth apropos of “ The 
Nymph complaining for the death of her 
Faun ” (see Etudes anglaises, vol. VIII, 1955, 
pp. 111-2). So that I thoroughly agree with 
Miss Grundy’s alternative conclusion: there 
is“ nothing more ”, in this part of the poem, 
at any rate, “than a play of fancy”.’ And 

*Possibly Marvell’s “‘ fanciful images are carried 
on a stream of association, which was perhaps set 
in motion by the last phrase of 

but if once stir’d 
She (the bee) runs you through, or asks the 
or (il. 319-20” 

Yet a member of the male sex will think primarily, 
not of the Word of God, but of the military 
watchword or password” (see O.E.D. s.v., 2e). 


Nn ambiguity—or better a conceit—there may be 
here; I wonder. 
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I will not end this ungracious note of mine 
without complimenting her very sincerely 
on the freedom (so rare today) from 
dogmatic arrogance that her note evinces. 


PIERRE LEGOUIS. 





Lyons University. 


MARTIN MARTIN (71660-1719), 
NATURALIST 


E authority of Martin Martin is quoted 

in practically every book (and, nowa- 
days, every broadcast programme) that 
deals with the natural history of the 
Scottish Isles. Boswell writes that Dr. 
Johnson had read Martin’s Description of 
the Western Islands of Scotland in his youth, 
and a copy went with them on their cele- 
brated visit to the Hebrides. Pontoppidan 
in his Natural History of Norway (1751, I, 
148) refers to it as ““a book well worth 
reading”, while more recently Dr. Fraser 
Darling prefers “that observant man 
Martin Martin” to Pennant, “who had 
much more scientific training but made his 
Tour as an intelligent traveller rather than 
as a naturalist.’ Again, Martin is cited as 
a comparative source by Prof. E. Estyn 
Evans in his recent book on _ Ireland.’ 
Despite the appeal and value of his books 
for naturalists and regional writers, Martin 
himself is a shadowy figure. It is known 
that he was a Martin of Bealach in Skye, 
and graduated at Edinburgh in 1681; after- 
wards he must have left Scotland, for in the 
preface to his first book, A Late Voyage to 
St. Kilda (1698) he claims to have visited 
“foreign places”. From 1686 to 1692 he 
served as Governor to the Laird of Mac- 
donald in Skye.* Then he became linked 
with the plans of Sir Robert Sibbald, 
Geographer Royal in Scotland, for a 
Natural History of that country; he was one 
of the many correspondents on whom 
Sibbald relied for his regional studies. 
Martin was more independent than most, 
and after St. Kilda he surveyed all the other 
Isles in turn, seeing everything for himself, 
replacing the early authors, and demon- 
strating the interests of the British Isles. 
The outcome was his great Description of 


* Natural History in the Highlands and Islands 
(1947), 190. 

2 Trish Folk Ways (1957), 81, 199, 205, etc. 

*D. J. MacLeod, ed., A Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland by Martin Martin, 
Gent. (1934), 9-16. 
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the Western Islands of Scotland (1703). 
Such a significant man deserves a better 
biography than exists at present, so the 
opportunity is taken here of printing some 
new material about Martin. It comes from 
manuscript collections at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. In 1696 the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Edward Lhwyd, began 
his study and field-work in all the Celtic- 
speaking regions of Highland Britain. He 
had several helpers in Scotland, including 
John Macqueen, who sent replies for certain 
Highland parishes to Lhwyd’s Parochial 
Queries. They were not satisfactory, but 
Macqueen turned to the assistance of 
Martin, writing from London that they 
“shall be abundantly made up by an 
Ingenious Gentleman who is lately come to 
this place, and in the opinion of very intelli- 
gent considerable persons of the Royal 
Society can contribute very much to 
promote your generous and useful under- 
taking. His name is Mr. Martin Martin.’* 
Fresh from his voyage to St. Kilda in the 
previous year, Martin had brought his 
manuscript to the London printers, and soon 
impressed the Royal Society. He quickly 
made mention of this patronage in the pre- 
face to St. Kilda, using the Society’s 
recommendation to justify his study of all 
the Isles. When his first book was adver- 
tised, the public linked it with more exotic 
descriptions: “‘Mr. Martin’s late Voyage 
to St. Kilda, 20 Leagues West of the 
Hebrides, is in the press here; as also 
Monsieur de Gennes’ late Expeditions to 
Guinea, Patagonia, Brazil, Cayenne and the 
Charibdies ’’.° Discoveries at home and in 
the New World were regarded together. 
Lhwyd’s letter-books at the Bodleian con- 
tain eight letters written by Martin. The 
first, dated at London on 17 November 1702, 
is a reply to Lhwyd’s request for a corre- 
spondence: “it is what you may always 
have, & as often as you please” (MS. Ash- 
mole 1816, fo. 328). It reveals that Martin 
was on sufficiently good terms with Sir Hans 
Sloane (then “ Dr. Sloan’) to borrow books 
from his library for Lhwyd. He listed the 
nine Irish Manuscripts that he had seen 
when travelling through the Isles, with their 
owners’ names, and later (ibid., fo. 330, 22 
December 1702) tells of having sent for 
further details, “together with an account 


“MS. Ashmole 1816, fo. 281: 21 February 1698. 
5 MS. Ashmole 1817a, fo. 341: Dr. Tancred 
Robinson to Lhwyd, London, 5 March 1698. 
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of the various dialects in the Irish 
language”. Gaelic is a recurrent theme: 
““you have guessed right as to my Native 
Language ”. Martin disagreed with 
Sibbald’s suggested Danish origin for the 
Highlanders, who were dark like the Picts: 
“they are called picti from the plad or 
Garb which they wore of diverse colours, 
made with the tops of heath, hasle tops, 
scurf of stone et cet.” Another letter (ibid, 
fo. 334, 1 June 1703) contained a list of 
twenty natural ‘“‘ Names in Irish . . . as spoke 
by the Scots highlanders”’, e.g. “‘a Hawk, 
seoig; a Salmon, Braddan; water, uisk. .. .” 

Writing shortly after his Description of 
the Western Islands had appeared (ibid., fo, 
336, 19 August 1703), Martin recorded his 
bitterness when, after dedicating both his 
books to members of the Royal Family, he 
went to Windsor only “to have nothing by 
it. This together with my disappointment 
from the Government has abated the Career 
of my thoughts from so much as thinking 
to trouble the press any more all my days; 
tho I Intended in a short time to publish 
some things no less curious than usefull”, 
Instead of visiting Oxford he would retire 
“to some remote corner of Scotland where 
no books nor Converse are to be looked 
for”. He left his lodgings at Little Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket (near Nathan’s Coffee- 
house, which he frequented), on 28 August 
1703, refusing his friends’ appeals to stay 
and vowing to add nothing “to the years I 
have lately lost upon probabilities” (ibid, 
fo. 340). Before leaving for Scotland he 
sent Lhwyd a copy of his book. 

The final letter was written nearly three 





years later at Duntulm, which is in the Isle | 


of Skye (ibid., fo. 342, 12 March 1706). 
Evidently Martin had returned at last to 
Duntulm, the traditional castle-home of 
Macdonald of the Isles, to whom he was 
related. 
Lhwyd had written five months previously, 
enclosing a series of sixteen queries about 
points made in the Western Islands. It is 
an important letter because in_ effect 
Martin’s careful replies are additions to his 
book. Some examples are: “ Page 6. sea 
pork in Irish called Muc-Mar the same as the 


It is Martin’s reply to a letter | 


porpoise, I am of your mind that Tursio is | 


come from Torc. Ibid. Spout fish is of 2 
shells about 7 or 8 inches long, 1 in breadth, 
all the fish comes out of the shell, & pierces 
5 or 6 foot perpendicularly in the sands, the 
shell sticking to the fish yet hath a void 
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passage from one end neer the other, out of 
which it spouts a water; for this reason it is 
called spout fish, it is called murskin in 
Irish, & that from Muir the sea & skien a 
knife for the shell is sharp on each side; it 
is eaten boyld, or fried & is had in every 
sandy coast of this nation. Page 161. I 
think the mertille is not the myrto Brabantia 
tho it resemble its description as to growth. 
It is a plant of about 6. 7. or 8 inches long, 
rath several smal leav’s about the following 
size (drawing of a rough circle about half 
an inch across). it hath a blue berry as big 
as the largest pea, every berry grows 
seperatly. 180. The skunnis or carmel herbs 
cannot be had before the end of april. 
p. 220 druim sig. back & cruey hard, it is a 
space Of ground that is dry & hath a 
declination on each side.” 

Martin thanked Lhwyd for his “ account 
of the progress of learning”, and promised 
to get specimens for him. The postscript 
was characteristic: “ pray do not add mc to 
my name since neither myself nor any of 
my Tribe ever use it”. Martin did recover 
from the blows that sent him back to Skye, 
for later he graduated in medicine at 
Leyden, and finally died in London. For 
this later phase of his life the most likely 
source is Sibbald’s correspondence in the 
British Museum. F. V. Emery. 


School of Geography, Oxford. 


A NOTE ON MARVELL’S LETTERS 


H{UMPHREY DUNCALFE was Mayor 

of Hull in 1668-9, and eight of the 
long series of Marvell’s letters to the 
Corporation belong to his year of office. In 
three of these Marvell varies his usual form 
of subscription: ‘“ your very” (or “ most ”) 
“affectionate friend to serve you” by sub- 
stituting ‘“‘Cosin” for “friend”. How was 
he Duncalfe’s cousin? 

His second sister Marie was married on 
the 18th August 1636 to Edmond Popple, 
son of that prominent Hull citizen William 
Popple, Mayor in 1638-9. Humphrey Dun- 
calfe was married on the 23rd April 1642 
(I quote from the transcript of St. Mary’s 
Register which I was permitted to inspect 
at the University Library, Hull) to ‘A. 
Pople ”; and the same Register records the 
baptism, on the 9th July 1619, of “ Anne, 
the daughter of Wm. Poppell”. There is no 
other similar name in the Register; and it 
Seems safe to conclude that Duncalfe 
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became Marvell’s brother-in-law’s brother- 
in-law, which in seventeenth century usage 
would bring him within the relationship of 
oe cousin ‘ach 

But the connection between the Marvells 
and the Duncalfes was older than that. The 
Will of Humphrey’s father John Duncalfe 
of Patrington, signed on the Iith 
October 1637 and proved at York on the 
7th February 1637/8, bequeaths “ to Andrew 
Marvell my Godson ten shillings and to 
every one of the rest of my Godchildren 
two shillings”. Moreover: “I give unto 
Andrew Marvell clerk twenty shillings in 
gold and my desire is that he shall have the 
tuition of my two sons respectively accord- 
ing to the Law in that case provided”. 
Patrington is the adjoining parish to Wine- 
stead, where the elder Andrew Marvell was 
rector from 1614-24, prior to his removal to 
Hull, and where the younger Andrew was 
born in 1621. 

Visitors to the great church of Patrington, 
one of the most beautiful of Yorkshire 
churches, will find in the north wall of the 
chancel a commemorative tablet to John 
Duncalfe, which reads: ‘‘ Here Sleepeth in 
Peace the Body of Mr. John Duncalfe & 
Margaret his Wife & Uriah his Son he left 
two Sons John & Humphrey & was Interred 
in this Chancel 22 October 1637 whose 
death the poore bemoane.” 


L. N. WALL. 


ORLANDO JEWITT AND THE 
FORTIFICATIONS OF LONDON 


JN 1852 Mr. N. Gould put before the 

British Archaeological Association draw- 
ings of the 1643 fortfications of London, 
alleged to be a Seventeenth Century artist 
named John Eyre.’ The drawings were 
subsequently etched and published, and in 
1928 a scholar felt obliged to examine the 
reproduction carefully and demonstrate that 
they were not genuine.* Copies were sold 
to the Prince Consort and other well known 
people.® 

The publisher was Peter Thompson of 
1 Osnaburgh Place, New Road, Regent’s 


? Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion. Vol. VIII., p. 140. 

7N. Brett James in London Topographical 
Record Vol. XIV. 

’ Advertisement preserved in London Guildhall 
a copy of “ The Fortifications of London, 
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Park.* Once a builder, he had turned to 
print-selling and had already sold fake 
Hollars to Salt of Stafford.* He attempted 
to sell the “ originals’ of the Fortifications 
of London to the Corporation of London, 
but was unsuccessful. A caution in Notes 
and Queries may have warned the Corpora- 
tion. 

Who could have produced such convinc- 
ing and informed etchings? Probably 
Orlando Jewitt, engraver, associate of 
Charles Knight, Farrholt and Parker of 
Oxford, and member of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society. The 
Jewitts were a Derbyshire family, Llewellyn 
Jewitt, a brother of Orlando, being the 
editor of a Derby paper and of an antiquar- 
ian journal, The Reliquary, published in 
Derby.’ 

The etchings are preceded by a “life” of 
Captain John Eyre, the artist Peter Thomp- 
son had invented, and a “ self-portrait”. He 
is represented as born of the Royalist 
Derbyshire Eyres at Bakewell, and after a 
career at Oxford, a journey to Spain with 
Prince Charles, residence at Gray’s Inn and 
friendship with Hollar, being converted to 
the cause of Parliament by the Hampden 
trial, dying of a wound received at Marston 
Moor. The biography appears to have been 
constructed with a view to producing a 
succession of prints corresponding to Eyre’s 
adventures. In 1869 William Bemrose Jnr., 
publisher of the Reliquary, published the 
biography and _ self-portrait in The 
Reliquary, appealing to the readers for 
information on the documents upon which 
it was based.® 

In the light of this let us consider the 
probability that Orlando Jewitt was respon- 
sible for the drawings and plates. 

He had engraved drawings for ‘“ Building 
News” when Peter Thompson was an 
active builder, his best known drawing being 
“A tomb in the Monastery of Farral, 
Segovia”. A journey to Spain was 
invented for John Ayre. 

The introduction of etching may be 


* Advertisement in Notes and Queries Ist Series. 
Vol. VIII, p 176. 
5 Kelly's London Post Office Directory 1838- 


1859; “Streets,” ‘* Trades.””’ Notes and Queries; 
Ist Series. Vol. IX, p. 207. 
‘on and Cuevas 4th Series. Vol. III, p. 407. 


WwW. Goss. Life of Llewellyn Jewitt. Also 
DNB otlando Jewitt. 
* The Reliquary. Vol. X, p. 237. 


* W. H. Goss. Op. Cit., 238.9. 
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significant. A previously published wood 
engraving of ‘“ The Fort at the Brill ”’'° was 
excluded from the set, and etching and the 
Derbyshire connection appear _ together, 
Orlando Jewit:’s obituary mentioned the fact 
that he was an etcher."! 

The date “ 1869” for the appearance of 
the biography in The Reliqary, and 
Llewellyn Jewitt’s behaviour at the time are 
both significant. Orlando Jewitt died this 
year,” and during it large numbers of these 
prints appeared in London printshops." If 
Orlando’s stock was being thus dispersed, 
through Llewellyn Jewitt one set could 
reach William Bemrose. 

A correspondent that year was told by 
Notes and Queries that these prints were 
not genuine.’* Surely Llewellyn Jewitt 
would have known of this, especially as all 
the readers of The Reliquary had been 
asked to supply information. In spite of 
this Llewellyn Jewitt issued a reprint of the 
biography and portrait in 1870, but with a 
change. He dropped the appeal for infor- 
mation and stated that the title page bore 
the following: ‘ Published by subscription 
and the plates destroyed after the issue of 
subscribers copies.” This sentence is not in 
any copy known to me. Llewellyn Jewitt 
also reprinted with this a genealogy of the 
Eyre family by Peter Furness, showing no 
John Eyre.’* 

Taking these things together it looks as 
though Llewelyn Jewitt discovered the 
truth, perhaps late, and sought to protect 
Orlando’s reputation without losing his own. 

The “self-portrait” was reproduced by 
the ‘‘ Bemrose process” which involved re- 
copying. The progressive deviation of the 
Reliquary and re-print versions from the 
Thompson publication make it clear that 








Llewellyn Jewitt did not leave the Thomp- | 
son edition in the hand of the artist but | 
obliged him to copy from the copy in The | 


Reliquary. This is so contrary to proper 
practice that it looks as though Jewitt was 


hiding the fact that the sentence he invented | 


was not in fact on the title page. 
Very few people were competent to pro- 


1° Notes and Queries, 6th March, 1852. Advertise- 
ment. 
Goss, Op. Cit., 238-9. 
2 Goss, Op Cit., 238-9. 
. ', Notes and Queries, 4th Series. Vol. III, p. 407. 
" Copy in archives of Church of All Saints, 
Bakewel Y : I 
for drawing my attention to this reprint. 


I have to thank Mrs. Dorothea Hillyard | 
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duce work so expert as “ The Fortifications 
of London” and Orlando Jewitt was said 
to have almost a monopoly of this class of 
engraving in London.’* This strengthens 
the technical grounds for accusing him, but 
raises the question of motive. He may in 
fact have been in need of money, and 
appears to have had little at death. No 
will was made, certainly.*’ 

There were many ways in which Peter 
Thompson could have met Orlando Jewitt. 
A little colony of artists lived in Osnaburgh 
Street, on the corner of which Peter Thomp- 
son’s house stood—and still stands—and 
this could have given them common 
acquaintances.'* Camden Square where 
Jewitt lived was not far away. The 
British Archaeological Association met in 
Derby in 1851 and the President in his 
address referred to Gould, who next year 
introduced the Fortifications of London to 
the Association.’® This suggests that Peter 
Thompson may have met Gould there; and 
Jewitt’s presence would be very natural, 
since he would have many motives for being 
present. 

Taking the story as a whole the case for 
Orlando Jewitt’s complicity is decidedly 
strong even though it is circumstantial—for 
other than circumstantial after this lapse of 
time and loss of evidence it could not very 


well be. R. BARNES. 

Leicester. 

““Bryan’s Dictionary of Artists; Thomas Sheldon 
Orlando Jewitt. 

‘There is no reference anywhere at Somerset 
House for ten years after his death. 

“Kelly’s Post Office London Directory, various 
volumes 1840-60. 

_'* Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, Vol. VII, p. 182 (October, 1851). 


“THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD,” A 
PUZZLER TO THE CRITIC 


John Forster’s The Life and Times of 

Oliver Goldsmith, 2 vols. (London: 
pref. 1871) there is quoted a statement by 
Robert Southey that “the Vicar of Wake- 
field had proved a ‘ puzzler’ to its critics.” 
(I, 423.) Forster does not give the source 
of this quotation, which might be of some 
interest to readers of Goldsmith’s novel. 
The source is Southey’s Common-place 
Book, Third Series (London, 1850), 718. 
Southey was scanning back issues of The 
Monthly Review and noticed an anonymous 
review of The Vicar of Wakefield in 
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Volume XXXIV (May, 1766), 407. Per- 
ceiving that the writer of the review did not 
understand the novel, Southey wrote the 
following note: “p. 407. The Vicar of 
Wakefield. A puzzler to the critic.” 

Forster’s rephrasing of this note gives the 
mistaken impression that Southey thought 
the novel was a puzzler to all or most of its 
critics. But in the context of the Common- 
place Book, Southey’s statement merely 
records the response of one critic to The 
Vicar in The Monthly Review. Any further 
inference from this note is untenable. 

The review itself is worth quoting in 
detail. 

Through the whole course of our 
travels in the wild regions of romance, 
we never met with any thing more diffi- 
cult to characterize, than the Vicar of 
Wakefield; a performance which contains 
beauties sufficient to entitle it to almost 
the highest applause, and defects enough 
to put the discerning reader out of all 
patience with an author capable of so 
strangely underwriting himself—With 
marks of genius equal, in some respects 
to those which distinguish our most cele- 
brated novel-writers, there are in this 
work, such palpable indications of the 
want of a thorough acquaintance with 
mankind, as might go near to prove the 
author totally unqualified for success in 
this species of composition, were it not 
that he finds such resources in his own 
extraordinary natural talents, as may, in 
the judgment of many readers, in a great 
measure compensate for his _ limited 
knowledge of men, manners, and 
characters, as they really appear in the 
living world.—In brief, with all its faults, 
there is much rational entertainment to be 
met with in this very singular tale: but it 
deserves our warmer approbation for its 
moral tendency; particularly for the 
exemplary manner in which it recom- 
mends and enforces the great obligations 
of universal benevolence: the most 
amiable quality that can possibly distin- 
guish and adorn the worthy man and the 
good christian! 

The importance of Southey’s note is that 
he seems to have been the first and almost 
only critic to have recognized the confusion 
of this review: a confusion which has per- 
sisted down to the present day. The reviewer 
failed to understand the novel and com- 
mitted himself to a justification of The Vicar 
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on moral grounds while implying that it 
was, in part, an artistic failure. The 
reviewer appears to have suspected wit and 
satire, but he was either unwilling or unable 
to do more than hint at such elements. The 
critical attitude of this reviewer is character- 
istic of later nineteenth century criticism 
which justifies The Vicar on moral grounds 
while undermining artistic achievement. 
There are a few twentieth-century scholars 
who have attempted to demolish this critical 
attitude. Yet, it is interesting to see that 
even now we still lack a full-length study 
of The Vicar as a narrative work of art. 
Can it be that this artistic neglect of The 
Vicar of Wakefield is due in large part to 
the heritage of early criticism which has 
placed the novel on a level of appreciation 
completely unacceptable to modern-day 
critics—critics, who themselves have not 
given Goldsmith his artistic due because 
they have accepted the early critical 
corollary that the novel is an artistic 


failure? Ropert H. Hopkins. 
epartment of English, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


COLERIDGE AT SCHOOL 


O articles in The Leisure Hour which 

include accounts of Coleridge’s school- 
days have apparently escaped the notice of 
his biographers. The first, which appears 
in the article on Coleridge in the “ Men I 
have Known” series, refers to the period 
(1778-81) during which he attended the 
Grammar School of Ottery St. Mary, of 
which his father was headmaster.’ 


He described his school-days, and I 
think, when a junior pupil in a boarding- 
school kept by his father. It was speech 
and breaking-up day, and the parents 
were gratified with the exhibition of a 
drama enacted by their sons. Among the 
rest, Coleridge had to say something, 
attended by a laugh, which he unhappily 
uttered without an attempt at cacchina- 
tion, ““Ha! ha! ha!” The father, who 
had bestowed great pains on the passage, 
and was dreadfully provoked, as one of 
the irritabile genus vatum ought to be, 
by its being “ come tardy off”, leapt upon 
the platform, and, seizing the delinquent 
by the ears, vociferated a laugh by way 
of example, though hardly more genial 


* Leisure Hour, 1862, XI, 680. 


than the first offence. At any rate, it was 
out of time and place; and the more he 
shook him, shouting “ Ha, ha, haw! ” the 
more the culprit failed in his imitation, 
till at last his doleful “ ha! ” was emitted 
with a blubber and a howl, which set the 
whole audience in a roar. 

The second article was known to Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, who quoted an extract 
from it,? but with an erroneous reference, 
It was probably known also to Derwent 
Coleridge, the poet’s son, who in his short 
memoir of his father, mentioned the descrip. 
tion of him by a schoolfellow as tall and 
striking in person with long black hair, and 
as having commanded much deference. 

The article in question forms part of a 
longer one entitled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of an 
Octogenarian ” by the Rev. Leapidge Smith, 
and deserves to be reprinted at length:* 

Some years ago, a periodical was pro- 

jected, to be called “‘ The Grey Friar,” to 

contain principally matters relative to 

Christ’s Hospita!, and an application was 

made to me for an article on the youth 

of Coleridge. The work never came to 
maturity. I had, however, written the 
following for its pages. 

As you wish for something relative to 
my old satrap, S. T. Coleridge, permit me 
to inform you that in my early days | 
performed the onerous duty, among 
others, of cleaning his shoes; and well dc 
I remember that they were too often for 
my comfort very dirty, for he was not 
very nice in his person or in his dress. 
He seldom had two garters at one time, 
in consequence of which his stockings 
used to drop into a series of not very 
elegant folds. I have a pleasing remem- 
brance of even Coleridge’s old shoes; for 
as he was not very particular how they 
were cleaned, and I was not very 
particular how I cleaned them, the 
Grecian and myself agreed pretty well on 
that matter; but woe to my head if he 
caught me taking the liberty to read in 


his study. There was not very much 


? Letters of S.T.C., 1895, I, 180-In. 

* Coleridge, Poems (ed. Derwent and Sara Cole- 
ridge), London, 1868, p. xxviii. 

“Leisure Hour, 1860, IX, 633-4. The fact that 
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Coleridge was nick-named ‘“ Colly ” at school helps | 


to explain his adoption of the name ‘“‘ Groscollius” 
when he concocted the leg-pulling motto to the 
1797 edition of his poems. (See Poems (ed. E. H. 
Coleridge) 1912, II, 1142, and Letters (ed. Griggs) 
1956, I, 390-1, for a full account). 
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there to tempt me, however, for my taste 
was then in another direction. Instead 
of Homer and Virgil, I much preferred 
“The Seven Champions,” or even “ Jack 
the Giant-killer.” | Unluckily, as_ it 
happened, he had an odd volume of the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ” in the 
vulgar tongue, and one day he caught me 
very cozily reading this work; on which 
discovery he most unceremoniously, or 
perhaps I should say very ceremoniously, 
kicked me out, prefacing the act with an 
animated speech. Yes, I well remember 
his wrath at my impudence, as he angrily 
called it. What may have increased his 
indignation on the occasion was, that he 
found me in the act of eating a remnant 
of mince-pie, which, in my juvenile 
innocence, I fancied to be my perquisite 
as his study boy. Well do I remember 
the furious lcok he assumed as he put 
back his long black curls from his face, 
and the wrathful curl of his lip in the 
disappointment of his lost mince-pie, 
when he hurled the empty plate after me 
as I quickly retreated from his presence. 

I remember his entering his study one 
afternoon in a state of great irritation 
against Dr. Boyer, the head master, who 
had deeply offended his majesty by sneer- 
ing at his definition of some Greek word, 
which I have forgotten, and then sending 
me for a rush candle (the night light of 
those times). After lighting it, he desired 
me to go to the doctor’s house, immedi- 
ately opposite, and present it to him with 
Coleridge’s duty, particularly informing 
the doctor that Coleridge had lighted it. 
I did not much relish the task, but on 
presenting myself to the doctor and 
delivering my message (lighted rush in 
hand), he laughed most heartily, and 
replied, “Tell Colly (he always called 
him so when pleased) that he is a good 
fellow.” As from my ignorance of Greek, 
I never could comprehend this, I must 
leave the solution thereof to those learned 
Thebans who may be competent to un- 
riddle the enigma. 

Although Coleridge was somewhat of a 
hard task-master, yet I parted from him, 
on his leaving for the university, with as 
deep a regret as a boy could feel for one 
sO superior to himself. In person he was 
a tall, dark, handsome young man, with 
long black flowing hair; eyes, not merely 
dark, but black and keenly penetrating; a 
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fine forehead, a deep-toned harmonious 
voice; a manner never to be forgotten, 
full of life, vivacity and kindness; dignified 
in his person, and, added to all these, 
exhibiting the elements of his future great- 
ness. Yet there was something awful 
about him, for all his equals in age and 
rank quailed before him. No wonder, 
therefore, if I did, who was selected to be 
his “ boy” or attendant; he was to me 
the very impersonation of majesty, and 
stern indeed he could be when offended. 


The picture is a valuable one, for it shows 
that Lamb was not isolated in seeing Cole- 
ridge as a majestic figure in his last years at 
school. The “enigma” which the author 
poses is obviously difficult to solve on the 
scanty evidence presented. It might have 
arisen from an argument whether some 
word such as Pwritw could mean “ to light ” 
in the sense of “to kindle” as well as of 
“to enlighten” (as for example in John i, 
9, a favourite text of Coleridge’s). In this 
case, of course, Coleridge would have been 
wrong. 

One other possibility springs to mind—a 
long shot this time. Writing to Sotheby in 
September, 1802, Coleridge explained 
his pseudonym, “eornoe”, as follows: 
“"Eornoe signifies—He hath stood—which 
in these times of apostacy from the 
principles of Freedom, or of Religion in 
this country, & from both in the same 
persons in France, is no unmeaning Signa- 
ture, if subscribed with humility, & in the 
remembrance of, Let him that stands take 
heed lest he fall—. However, it is in truth 
no more than S.T.C. written in Greek. Es 
tee see—.”* E. H. Coleridge commented, 
“Coleridge must have presumed on the 
ignorance of Sotheby and of his friends 
generally. He could hardly have passed out 
of Boyer’s hands without having learned that 
“errnoe signifies, ‘ He hath placed,’ not ‘ He 
hath stood.’’”® In point of ordinary 
grammar, E. H. Coleridge was perfectly 
right, of course, but I am inclined to think 
that Coleridge was intentionally making a 
further pun: since “eornoe does mean “ he 
hath stood ”’—but in the transitive sense. In 
his poem A Character, of 1825,’ Coleridge 
dwelt upon his career as a man of principle 
and ‘ man behind the scenes,’ and continued, 


® Letters (ed. Griggs) 1956, II, 867. 
* Letters (ed. E. H. C.) 1895, I, 407n. 
7 Poems (ed. E. H. C.) 1912, I, 453. 
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Thus, his own whim his only bribe, 

Our Bard pursued his old A. B. C. 

Contented if he could subscribe 

In fullest sense his name * “eoTnoe 

(Tis Punic Greek for ‘ = hath snedt i 

By “in fullest sense ”, Coleridge may here 
mean both “He hath stood himself” and 
“he hath made others to stand”. If this is 
so, then it is easy to imagine that Coleridge 
might have invented this involved pun at 
school, and found it difficult to convince 
Boyer of its validity. In that case his 
message to Boyer would be intended to give 
an instance of another English word which 
could mean both “to do” something and 
“to make to do” something, namely 
“light ”. 

I shall be interested to know if anyone can 
suggest an alternative answer to the riddle. 


J. B. BEER. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


A LETTER BY FRANCIS JEFFREY 


"THE following letter, which was very 

generously given to me by Dr. O. K. 
Schram of the University of Edinburgh, and 
which I believe has not been published 
before, fills in a blank left by Cockburn in 
his Life of Lord Jeffrey and supplements 
his description of Jeffrey as a candidate for 
Parliament in 1832. 


13, Clarges Str[ee]t 
23 July 1832 


My Dear Sir 


I shall immediately send the copies of 
your last testimonials to Lord Melbourne 
—who I have reason to believe is still 
hesitating between you and Dr Traill— 
and is not a little annoyed by the competi- 
tion—I have stated to him not only your 
general merits and popularity in Edin- 
burgh—but my own conviction that 
practically you would make as useful and 
eminent a teacher in this department as 
Dr T. or any of your competitors—and I 
think his Lordship is sufficiently satisfied 
of this—But what weighs with him in the 
Opposite scale, is, that Dr T. is more 
generally known to the Scientific world— 
and has a name that would probably add 
more immediate celebrity to the Univer- 
sity, and make the appointment more 
conspicuously a reason for acknowledged 
eminence in this department of study—It 
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is impossible for me to deny that these are 
legitimate facts for consideration—and 
after again suggesting that your appoint- 
ment would undoubtedly be the most 
acceptable to my fr[ie]nds [?], and to the 
fr[ieJnds of the Govt, in Edinburgh, | 
thing you must admit that I really could 
not in propriety do more—More I most 
certainly never could be done [sic. know 
omitted?], for the nearest relative or most 
intimate fr[ie]Jnd I can boast of— 

I learn not without a painful feeling of 
gratitude and obligation, the  grfealt 
exertions that you and my other kind 
fr[ie]Jnds are making in my canvass—and 
the gr[ea] trouble to which I fear I am 
putting you— 

I hope in a fortnight to be able to 
relieve you of part of your labours—or 
at all events to thank you in person for 
all you have done—In the mean time 


My Dear Sir 
Very Faithfully Yours 
F. Jeffrey 
Dr Maclagan 
Edi[nburgh] 


The Scotch Reform Bill, of which Jeffrey 
was “the official manager,” had passed the 
Commons on 27 June and the Lords on 12 
July; and, according to Cockburn, Jeffrey's 
“chief object now was, to be returned to 
the first Reformed Parliament by his native 
city.” He was reluctant, however, to dis- 
pense patronage or to campaign actively. 
“For Heaven’s sake,” he wrote Cockbum 
on 2 August 1832, let no friend of mine 
pay... any part of the half-crown to 
claimants on my interest. Nothing can be 
liker bribery... .” And since, as he wrote 
Cockburn, he stood “ solely from public 





~— 


necessity, ‘and to oblige or obey his political | 
friends,” he thought it ‘ reasonable that they | 


should arrange, and take charge of the 
canvass for him... .” If this shows “in 
difference,” he added, it is not “half so 
much, as I feel.” Indifferent or not, Jeffrey 
was of course elected.’ 


Dr. David Maclagan, to whom this letter | 


is addressed, “served with distinction as a 
medical officer in the Peninsular war, and 
was president of both the Royal Colleges of 


Physicians and Surgeons at Edinburgh.” He | 


*Lord Cockburn, Life of Lord Jeffrey with a 
— from His Correspondence (Edinburgh, 
1852), I, 333, 335, 337-338; II, 253. 
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died in 1865 at the age of eighty.” 
Undoubtedly Maclagan is the “ personal, 
and political, and well-qualified friend” 
about whom Jeffrey wrote Lord Cockburn 
on 4 June 1832: 


Unless sends good medical creden- 
tials, he certainly will not be appointed. 
I have had some talk with Lord Mel- 
bourne about it, who says, that to job a 
teaching chair in a great medical school 
would be disgraceful, and that he wili not 
give it to any man because he is a Whig, 
unless he be the best, or among the best. 
in all respects; and who shall say other- 
wise?* 





The successful candidate for the chair of © 


medical jurisprudence at Edinburgh was 
Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill (1781-1862), 
whose career proved to be a distinguished 
one and who, like Dr. Maclagan, “was a 
staunch Whig.”* We have no reason to 
doubt Melbourne’s sincerity, but, as may 
happen on such occasions, his high-minded- 
ness was not very expensive. 

It is pleasant to note, in conclusion, that 
in 1862 Traill was succeeded as professor 
of medical jurisprudence and public health 
by Maclagan’s son Dr. Douglass Maclagan 
(1812-1900)* and also that listed among the 
“subscribers to Lord Jeffrey's Monument” 
in 1852 are Drs. David and Douglass 
Maclagan and Dr. Traill.® 


W. P. ALBRECHT. 


University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, U.S.A. 


*DNB, 2d Pn, II, 532; Gentleman's 
Magazine, XIX, New Series (1865), 124. 


* Cockburn, I, 333. 


*Gentleman’s Magazine, XIII, New Series (1862), 
372; DNB, XIX, 1078. 


*Who’s Who, 1898; Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, XL (1905), 916; DNB, 2d 
Supplement, II, 532. 

*Cockburn, I, 432, 435. 


MOLIERE ILLUSTRATORS: 1666-1739: 
A CHECKLIST 
QNE 


of the most interesting features of 
the publication of Moliére in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in England 
and the Netherlands as well as in France, 
comprises the illustrations by a series of 
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expert artists, both painters and engravers. 
To England during this period had come 
some of the extremely capable engravers 
from France and the Netherlands, and they 
and their sons were frequently engaged for 
book illustration. In the case of Moliére, 
there were many and excellent models from 
the Continent available for copying (with- 
out copyright!) when the first considerable 
illustrated editions were published in 1732 
and (augmented by 15 plays) in 1739. It is 
my purpose to list some of the Continental 
illustrators, then the English. 
(a) Partially illustrated editions of Moliére’s 
works 
Paris, 1666. Plates by Thalie, of Moliére 
and his wife in principal roles. 
Paris, 1682. Plates by P. Brissait; engr. 
Same. 
Brussells, 1694. Portrait of Moliére engr. 
Fr. Harrewyn. 
Toulouse, 1699. 
Ertinger. 
Paris, 1709-1710. Portrait after P. Mignard; 
engr. Andran. Other plates after Brissait. 
Paris, 1710. Plates in imitation of Brissait. 
Amsterdam, 1713. Portrait after P. 
Mignard; engr. A. de Blois. Other plates 
after Schouter. 
Utrecht, 1713. Same as Amsterdam, 1713. 
London, 1714. Portrait after P. Mignard; 
engr. Vertue. 


Plates engraved by F. 


Amsterdam, 1716. Plates designed and 
engr. F. Ertinger. 
Paris, 1725. Portrait (said to be after 


Bernard Picard) and most plates unsigned. 
G. Schouten signed fronts to L’Avare, 
George Handin, Tartuffe, Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, Fouberies de _  Seapin, 
Psiché, Melicerte and Malade Imaginaire. 

Paris, 1730. Plates after Brissait; re-engr. 
Sauve. 

Rotterdam, 1732. Plates after Brissait, engr. 
A. Faure. 


In 1732 appeared the first fully illustrated 
edition translated by Miller and Johnson, 
and published by Watts in England, 
followed two years later by the Magnificent 
Paris Edition. In 1739, Watts published an 
edition with those works included in the 
1732 edition, augmented by 15 plays. A 
comparative table of illustrations of the 1732 
London and 1734 Paris editions follows. It 
must be borne in mind that the order of 
plays is for the London edition. 
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Volume No. 
from London 
1739 


I. 
Portrait 


Etourdi 
Depit Am. 


Il. 

Avare 

Prec. Rid 
Dom Garcie 


III. 

Ec. Maris 
Ec. Femmes 
Critique E. F. 
Impr. Vers. 


IV. 
Misanthupe 
Medecin 
Dom Juan 


V. 

Am. Med. 
Tartuffe 

M. Pourceau 


VI. 
Amphitrion 
Geo. Daudin 
Sganarelle 


VIL. 

Man. Forcee 
Amans Mag. 
Psiche 


VIII. 
Bourg. g. 
Facheux 
Sicilien 
IX. 

Fem. Sc. 
F. Scapin 
Melicerte 


: 

C. des. 
Malade Im. 
Pr. d’Elide 


Not in London 


Fetes de Vers 


The Paris (1734) edition, which was in 
quarto (while the London 1732 and 1739 
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Artist 


P. Mignard 


L. Rysbeck 
F. Boucher 


Hogarth 
L. Rysbeck 
F. Boucher 


Hambleton 
Coypel 

F. Boucher 
F. Boucher 


G. Vanderg. 


Dandridge 
F. Boucher 


F. Boucher 
Hambelton 
Coypel 


Hambelton 
Coypel 
Hogarth 


G. Vanderg. 


F. Boucher 
F. Boucher 


Dandridge 


G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


Coypel 
F. Boucher 
F. Boucher 


F. Boucher 


G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


Engraver 


G. Vander- 
gucht 

I. Vanderg. 

G. Vanderg. 


I. Vanderg. 
I. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


I. Vanderg. 
I. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


P. Foudrinier 


I. Vanderg. 
I. Vanderg. 


G. Vanderg. 
I. Vanderg. 
I. Vanderg. 


G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


I. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


I. Vanderg. 


P. Fourdrinier 


G. Vanderg. 


G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 
G. Vanderg. 


editions were in humble duodecimo), also 
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F. Boucher 
same 


F. Boucher 


same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
same 
same 


F. Boucher 
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Engraver 


Hépicié 


Laur. Cars. 


same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars 


same 
same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


same 
same 


Laur. Cars. 


C.J. 








included 198 vignettes, etc., after Boucher. 
Oppenord and Joullain. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


THERE would not appear to be much in 
common between these two novelists, 
yet, while re-reading Victory recently, I 
came across what may be a reminiscence of 
Richardson. The morality structure of this 
novel, the comparatively simple opposition 
of good and evil first reminded me of 
Richardson, together with the claustro- 
phobic atmosphere that gradually develops. 
The description of Mrs. Schomberg in 
Chapter V reminded me very forcibly of 
Mrs. Jewkes in Pamela and Mrs. Sinclair in 
Clarissa. Mrs. Jewkes is described as 
follows: “‘She is a broad, squat, pursy, fat 
thing, quite ugly, if anything human can be 
so called; about forty years old. She has a 
huge hand, and an arm as thick as my waist, 
I believe. Her nose is fat and crooked, and 
her brows grown down over her eyes; a 
dead, spiteful, grey, goggling eye to be sure 
she has. And her face is fat and broad; 
and as to colour, looks like it had been 
pickled a month in saltpetre: I daresay she 
drinks.” (The Complete Works of Samuel 
Richardson, ed. W. M. Lyon Phelps, 
London, 1902, Volume I, p. 119.) Mrs. 
Sinclair, in Clarissa, is similarly described : 
“The old dragon straddled up to her, with 
her arms, kimboed again—her eye-brows 
erect, like the bristles upon a hog’s back, 
and, scowling over her shortened nose, more 
than half-hid her ferret eyes.” (Jlhbid., 
Clarissa, Volume II, p. 174.) Here is Mrs. 
Schomberg: ‘‘ Davidson viewed her profile 
with a flattened nose, a hollow cheek, and 
one staring, unwinking, goggle eye.” 

There is a further slight confirmation of a 
possible debt to Richardson two pages later 
in Victory when Davidson says “ You might 
have knocked me down with a feather.” It is a 
common enough colloquial expression, yet, 
it occurs early in Pamela (“I was so con- 
founded at these words, you might have 
beat me down with a feather.” Jbid., 
Volume I, p. 10). In the realistic present- 
ment of the sufferings of the heroines, and 
the surroundings in which they take place, 
there is also a certain resemblance between 
Richardson and Conrad: compare, for 
instance, the description of the house of one 
of the sheriff's officers, in which Clarissa is 
arrested for debt and lodged (/bid., Clarissa, 
Volume II, p. 339), and the scene of the hut 
on the island, where Heyst takes Lena. The 
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rhetorical speech frequently used by the 
characters at dramatic moments in Richard- 
son is also characteristic of Conrad in 
Victory, and the “ hot-house atmosphere ” 
in which the novels take place, the primarily 
moral and psychological interest of their 
authors, relate the two writers to each other, 
despite the infinitely greater sophistication 
and subtlety of Conrad. 


FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 


University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 


VENICE, POPE, T. S. ELIOT AND D. H. 
LAWRENCE 
[N 


the September issue of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ Mr. J. P. Hart pointed out an 
echo of the 
* Gerontion.’ 


*‘“Dunciad’ in T. S. Eliot’s 
There is further common 
ground between the two poets. In ‘The 
Essay on Man,’ Pope illustrates the shoddy 
basis of human greatness by this image. 
‘ Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and seaweed as proud Venice rose.’ 
IV, 291-2. 
The poet is conscious of the city’s latent 
squalor rather than of its surface beauties. 
So too, in ‘Burbank with a Baedeker: 
Bleistein with a Cigar,’ Eliot writes: 
‘ The rats are underneath the piles, 
The Jew is underneath the lot.’ 
For the 18th and the 20th century poet alike, 
the sordid commercial foundations of Venice 
serve to represent the instability and rotten- 
ness underlying contemporary standards 
which are based on materialist values. 
Venice is used in the same poem by Eliot 
as the scene for ‘ Burbank’s’ and ‘ Princess 
Volupine’s’ affaire. In the ‘ Dunciad,’ the 
“young Aeneas,’ or 18th century rake on 
his grand Tour, had already seen 
*. . . Cupids ride the Lyon of the Deeps; 
Where, eas’d of Fleets, the Adriatic main 
Wafts the smooth Eunuch and enamour’d swain.” 
IV, 308-10. 
In Eliot’s poem the sign of St. Mark is 
similarly degraded : 
.. . Who clioped the lion’s wings 
And flea’d his rumps and pared his claws.’ 
Venice, a city whose organic vitality has 
departed, is used by both poets as the 
symbolic setting for contemporary sexual 
decadence. 
In ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover, D. H. 
Lawrence selects Venice as the typical play- 
ground of the masses seeking to escape 
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from life rather than to live. His treatment 
is original in that he stresses not so much 
the city’s dead beauty as the ugliness and 
vacuity of the pleasure-seekers : 
— Too many people in the Piazza, too many 
limbs and trunks on the Lido.’ 
Nevertheless, for the novelist as for the 
two poets, the history of Venice is a valid 
symbol to illustrate and comment on the 
evolution of his society: 

‘Connie looked at Venice far off, low 
and rose-coloured upon the water. Built 
of money, blossomed of money, and dead 
with money. The money madness! 
Money, money, money, prostitution and 


deadness. FRANCES J. NEWTON. 


THE BRIETZCKE DIARY 
(Continued from cciii. 70) 


Sat. 26th. 

Mor. Bussy late minister to the French 
Court, set out this mg. on his return Home, 
after having been the Means partly I believe 
of the Negotiations being broken off 
between Us and France. 


Sun. 27th. 

Mr. Crisp took me in his chair over Wr. 
Bridge & so over London Bridge which is not 
near finished yet but part of it is we then 
went over the new roads at the Doghouse 
Bar & Islington etc.’ I walked in the Park 
& I met Miss Stanley with her Far. but she 
did not see me or would not. J don’t know, 
nor don’t care which. In the Eveg. I took 
a Walk in the Green Park & see Miss B. 
who I walked with in the Mg. when I met 
Miss Bate in the Green Park who bowed & 
is always very civil indeed. 


Mon. 28th. September. 

Mr. Weston was pleased to ask me to dine 
with Him to Morrow which is very civil 
indeed he takes more notice than any of the 
Secretaries in the former Reign did. Walkd 
with Mr. Bettenson in the Park, & we agreed 
to go to Ranelagh to Night. Mr. Charlwood 
was so obliging as to bring me his Tickets, 
& at 6 I met Mr. Bettenson at the Bedford, 
from whence we took Coach & went to 
Ranelagh which was the last Night. See 
Miss Meredith there, who walk’d home with 
me. See Mrs. Townsend there, there were 


. a House Bar, near Windmill Hill, Old Street, 
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not so many people as there was last Friday, 
they computed them then 4000. 


Tue. 29th. 

Mr. Weston put me off till to Morrow as 
he said the Venison was not to be dressed 
till to Morrow. Mr. Stanley arrives today 
from France, so all Negociations for a Peace 
are vanished for the Present. 


Wed. 30th. 

Mr. Royer at the Office this Mg. said his 
Unkle was so ill he might be dead to 
Morrow, or live 10 days. HE, as he has 
seen many a brave fellow out, must go 
himself, his Riches & Interest avail him very 
little poor Man. I dined at Mr. Weston’s 
where I was very civilly & well entertained. 
Lord Grantham’s Daughters came in just as 
we had done Tea. I could not help reflect- 
ing on the late Lord Grantham who was so 
good a Benefactor to me, & would have 
continued so if he had lived. I stepp’d in 
at Lord Lindores, & drank Tea with the 
Dutchess of Douglas, who had lately lost 
her Husband. Mr. Todd of the Post Office 
sat & chatted in my Room with Mr. Weston 
& Mr. Jenkinson. 


Thur. Ist. October. 

Young Mr. Larpent & I walkd in the Park, 
& met Greenfield of the Guards there who 
dined with me, I went with him to his Lodg.- 
ings & drank Coffee there, He is a wild 
Youth. 


Frid. 2nd. 

Up at 7 & went to see the 3rd, Regt. of 
Gds. reviewed by Lord Rothes in Hyd Park, 
it rained a little, went & breakfasted at the 
Office see Greenfield in the Review. A 
Council to Night sat till 6. on Affairs of very 
great Importance relating to Spain. 


Sun. 4th. 

A very rainy Mg. only stirred out to go to 
Chapel Mg. & Aftern. Mrs. Proctor Hoskins 
Cradock etc. drank Tea with Us, Mrs. 
Proctor’s Discourse borders very much upon 
the Jacobite She & Mrs. Hoskins agreed very 
much about Religion Kings etc. Mr. 
Chineson the Lampman died at 4 this 
Aftern. 


Mon. Sth. 

My Lord did not come till 2 & soon after 
The Dukes of Newcastle & Devonshire came 
& had a Conference with my Lord. My 
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Lord Holderness came but did not see my 
Ld. he was very civil to me I was a good 
deal surprised to hear that Mr. Pitt has 
resigned his Place of Secry. of State which I 
fear will displease many People who idolise 
him; indeed I must say, I think he is an 
honest & very able Minister, & I shall be 
sorry to the last degree if this News is true. 
Lieut. Donnal (Donald) Campbell who I 
see go by was hanged for Forgery. He was a 
Lieut. in Lord John Murray’s Regt. 


Tue. 6th. October. 

I hear for Certain Mr. Pitt has resigned, I 
hear too the Reason’s that they won’t agree 
to his Proposals, they say, He urged his 
opinion in Council last Friday, that War be 
declared immediately against Spain, & to 
send a Fleet directly against Them. 


Wed. 7th. 

Young Larpent told me this Mg. that He 
had strong Reasons to believe my Lord 
would be out; if so we shall be all very 
sorry; Indeed, we were very queer this Mg. 
about it, lounging about in Suspence. 


Thur. 8th. 
Still doubtfull about My good Lord. 


Frid. 9th. 

It is now determined that Mr. Pitt remains 
out & that Lord Egremont, Ist. Plenipy. to 
the future Congress at Augsbourg is to 
succeed Him. We also hope & don’t doubt 
now much that my Lord remains in. 


Sun. 11th. 

A rainy Day, I was at Chapel Mg. & Aftern. 
& in the Evg. went to the Bedford & sat & 
chatted with Bettenson. 


Mon. 12th. 

More Rain today, which is disagreeable to 
me, that have so long a Walk as I have to 
St. Jas. now but it is worth while walking 
there, & were it not for the late Hours at 
Dinner (for it was 1/2 past 5 before I got 
Home today) I should like it very well. 
Mr. Bettenson & I went in to Covent Garden 
Boxes at 1/2 price to see the Beggar’s Opera 
& Englishman in Paris, the first time I have 
_ at the Play this Year, no Comy. in the 

Oxes. 


Tue. 13th. 
Still Rain, tho’ it held up & the Sun shone 
a little while. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED HOLMES 
LETTER TO AN UNPUBLISHED 
POET 


HOLMEs's fame as a man of letters made 
him, in Morse’s words, “ the victim of 
correspondents.”* Each day’s mail brought 
its requests—for his appearance at a 
banquet, for his autograph, for his medical 
counsel, or for his literary advice, criticism 
and encouragement. The number of 
fledgling authors who asked his aid was 
staggering. At the breakfast which the 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly gave in 
Holmes’s honour on December 3, 1879, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich speculated that the 
good doctor had been sought out by no 
less than five thousand young poets in the 
preceding twenty-five years, himself inclu- 
ded;*? and in Over the Teacups, Holmes 
speaks of having received “a volume of 
poems or a poem, printed or manuscript,” 
almost daily for thirty years.* Whatever the 
actual figure, it was large enough to cause 
Holmes to complain of his burden often. 
In A Mortal Antipathy, the Literary 
Celebrity, a self-portrait, is vexed with 
“thick masses of manuscripts, prose and 
verse, which he is called upon to examine 
and pronounce on their merits... .”* In 
Over the Teacups, Holmes bemoans the piles 
of such materials ‘“‘ which have heaped them- 
selves on every exposed surface of my 
library, like snowdrifts along the railroad 
tracks,—blocking my literary pathway, so 
that I can hardly find my daily papers.”* 
In “ A Cry from the Study,” he facetiously 
plans to set up as a “ Professional Corre- 
spondent ” with a sign at his door proclaim- 
ing, “ All communications, long or short, all 
manuscripts, legible or illegible, all books 
and pamphlets, readable or unreadable, 
thankfully received and immediately read 
and criticised." ‘“‘A Familiar Letter to 
Several Correspondents” sums up in verse 
his impatience with the products of these 
neophytes who have been bitten by the 
“rhyming tarantula.” Elsewhere, too, he 
laments the fate reputation has brought him. 
In November, 1887, he caused the following 
note to be printed: “Dr. Holmes regrets 


John T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of or 
—_— Holmes (Boston and New York, 1897), I, 
314 


? Tbid., pp. 318-19. 

* (Boston and New York, 1892), p. 85. 
‘(Boston and New York, 1913), p. 140. 

5 Op. cit., p 85. 

* Atlantic Monthly, LVII, 91 (Jan., 1886). 
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that impaired eyesight and the large 
demands made upon his time by distant and 
unknown friends oblige him to contract his 
hitherto extended correspondence, and to 
avail himself of the services of an assistant 
in writing.”’ Surely the fledgling authors 
who plagued him were partially responsible 
for this state of affairs. 

Yet despite his protestations, Holmes’s 
innate kindness usually prevented him from 
denying his supplicants, and it appears that 
few of them went unanswered. Sometimes 
the correspondent was a young Aldrich, or 
a Bret Harte, or even an Ignatius Donnelly,® 
but more often he showed less promise. A 
few examples of Holmes’s replies to his 
less talented correspondents are to be found, 
in whole or in part, in printed sources: 
there are several in Morse, a few in the 
catalogue of the Carroll A. Wilson collec- 
tion, and a single one in a book by a 
Wolstan Dixey.® Perhaps Prof. Small’s pro- 
jected edition of Holmes’s letters will give 
us more examples. Meanwhile, Southern 
Illinois University Library has _ recently 
acquired another of this genre. 

On March 6, 1881, Holmes had written 
to Whittier that “I have sweetened this 
Sunday afternoon by reading the poems in 
the precious little volume you sent me a 
few days ago.”’® The next day he was 
writing to a different kind of poet, one of 
those whose “literary productions . . . have 
heaped themselves on every exposed surface 
of my library.” The letter, previously un- 
published, is representative of the tactful 
honesty with which Holmes seems usually 
to have answered those untried poets who 
wrote to him in endless number. 


Boston, March 7th 1881 
My dear Sir,” 
I do not like to criticise the verse of 


7 Quoted in Thomas F. Currier, A Bibliography 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, ed. by Eleanor M. 
Tilton (New York, 1953), pp. 211-12. 

* The letter to Aldrich is given in Ferris Green- 
slet, The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Boston 
and New York, 1908), pp. 64-65; the letter to 
Harte is mentioned in Morse, op. cit., I, 318; the 
letter to Donnelly is in John T. Flanagan, ‘‘ Dr. 
Holmes Advises Young Ignatius Donnelly,” 
American Literature, XIII, 59-61 (March, 1941). 

* Morse, op. cit., I, 334-35, 342-45; Carroll A. 
Wilson, Thirteen Author Collections of the Nine- 
teenth Century, ed. by Jean CS. Wilson and 
David A. Randall (New York, 1950), II, 468, 640; 
Wolstan Dixey, The Trade of Authorship 
(Brooklyn, 1889), p. 29. 

*© Quoted in Morse, op. cit., II, 307. 


“The recipient was, almost certainly, one 
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young writers. I have to deciine doing it 
constantly, for I am applied to by great 
numbers of young persons and sometimes 
by persons not young 

I have read your verses, which are very 
fair, honest, respectable verse—a little above 
average, I should say, because they are un- 
affected There is nothing in them, however 
of special originality or value. Poets have 
made worse efforts at first and succeeded, 
but they do not warrant success. The 
country is full of more or less accomplished 
versifiers who get neither money nor repu- 
tation, except among their uncritical friends 
for the time they bestow on a kind of work 
which is without value unless it has some 
real superiority to the common “ poetry” 
of the newspapers—much of which, by the 
way is quite readable. 

I cannot conscientiously advise you to 
give your time to literary work. You say 
your means and education are limited, and 
I think you would do better to concentrate 
yourself on some less ambitious aim that 
[sic] that of becoming a poet. 

Still you must not misunderstand me. | 
read these verses carefully and they are well 
put together, well rhymed, and tell their 
story with commendable directness and feel- 
ing of its reality. You stand a better chance 
of writing marketable verse than many who 
send their composition [sic] but I advise to 
work [sic] in some more profitable direction. 

Very sincerely yours 
O W Holmes 


ALAN M. COHN. 

Southern Illinois University. 
Franklin M. Alexander, though the letter has 
become separated from a packet of other materials 
relating to him. Alexander was at the time about 
twenty years old; he was later a clergyman in 
Southern Illinois and in Oklahoma. A _ notebook 
full of Alexander’s verse dating from the early 
1880's is among his papers, and Holmes’s judgment 
appears just. 


A NEWS LETTER FROM BYRON TO 
JOHN HUNT’ 


BYRON wrote the following letter, pub- 
lished here for the first time, slightly 
more than two months before his departure 
from Italy for Greece. Like the few pub- 
lished letters to John Hunt, this is con- 
‘For permission to print this letter I wish to 
thank Mr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Director of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, and for assistance on 
various occasions I am grateful to Mr. Herbert 
Cahoon, Curator of Autograph Manuscripts. 
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cerned primarily with literary matters, 
except in the distinctly personal postscript. 

During the time that John Murray was 
growing progressively more reluctant to 
bring forth many of Byron’s works, Byron 
became involved with the Hunt brothers in 
the periodical The Liberal, of which Leigh 
was the editor and John the publisher. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, that in late 
1822 John Hunt should come to take John 
Murray’s place as Byron’s own publisher. 
Under the extremely loose arrangement, 
Douglas Kinnaird, Byron’s “ particular 
friend and trustee in all matters of 
business,” was to serve as intermediary. At 
the time Kinnaird had in his possession 
Cantos VI-XI of Don Juan, which Byron 
wanted published apart from The Liberal.? 
Between October 1822 and March 1823 
three new cantos followed, and on March 
29 Byron sent Canto XV to Kinnaird, 
accompanied by The Island.* On April 9 he 
was asking John Hunt to have Kinnaird 
send him “the remaining Cantos in proof 
immediately.”* The letter which follows 
reveals that some of these had come to 
Byron by May 21, which he had corrected 
and returned to Kinnaird. From the fact 
that Kinnaird had long held Cantos VI-XI 
and from Byron’s use in this letter of the 
word further, we can infer that these were 
proofs of Cantos XII-XIV or even XV.° 
In addition, by this time Byron had dis- 
patched the manuscript of Canto XVI. 
John Hunt was to publish the eleven cantos 
in four volumes.°® 

Although there is strong temptation to 
believe that Byron’s proposal of terms for 
publication sprang from a pure desire to 
act generously—particularly at the time that 
Leigh Hunt was building sturdy resentment 
against Byron’s supposed avarice—certain 
aspects of Byron’s situation seem to indicate 


*Byron to John Hunt, October 31, 1822 (Letters 
and Journals of Lord Byron, ed. Rowland E. 
Prothero [London, 1898-1901], VI, 134). John 
Murray had published the first five cantos in two 
ene Cantos I-II (1819) and Cantos III-V 

* Byron to Kinnaird, «ay 2, 1823 (Lord Byron’s 
Correspondence, ed. John Murray [New York, 
1922], II, 252-3). 

* Letters and Journals, VI, 191. 

‘In a letter to Kinnaird dated May 21, Byron 
made no mention of literary matters (Correspon- 
dence, II, 260-1). 

*Cantos VI-VIII (July 15, 1823), Cantos [X-XI 
(August 29, 1823), Cantos XII-XIV (December 17, 
1823), and Cantos XV-XVI (March 26, 1824). The 
regular price of each volume was 9s. ; 
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that the motivation was somewhat more 
complex. His letters of 1821 and 1822 to 
Murray and other London friends clearly 
reveal his eagerness to publish the various 
works which had long been in Murray’s 
hands. Murray persisted in hesitation, and 
finally the breach between Byron and 
Murray became definite. Although in 1822 
Byron had regarded The Liberal as a 
potentially worthwhile outlet, it became 
clear by the spring of 1823 that the journal 
would not survive. The connection with 
John Hunt remained, but difficulties existed 
here also, arising from the growing strain 
between Byron and Leigh Hunt and from 
the fact that Douglas Kinnaird, like most 
of Byron’s London friends, looked upon the 
Byron-Hunt association with something less 
than approval. Furthermore, Byron was 
expressing doubts concerning subsequent 
literary activity. Though these sprang in 
part from his dissatisfaction with life in 
Italy, they contributed to the pattern of 
circumstances which served to intensify his 
desire to publish what remained in manu- 
script or proof. There was a sense of 
finality about the matter, in which the 
expectation of profit was not a significant 
factor. 

The letter is addressed, “To.— / Jno 
Hunt Esqre / 22. Old Bond Street. / 
Piccadilly. / London / Angleterre.” Along 
the left-hand edge of the address, running 
from top to bottom, appears, “ Inghilterra.” 
The letter is postmarked, “GENOVA” and 
“FPO / JU.3 / 1823.” 

May 2Ist 1823. 

Sir—I have by this day’s post returned to 

Mr. Kinnaird—the further corrected proof 

of D. J—If you are the publisher—as I 

presume you will be—I shall leave to yr. 

discretion the mode and form of publica- 
tion but I join with you in thinking the 
cheap edition indispensable."—I suppose 
you will take care not to overprint.’— 

I sent the 16th. Canto in M.S.S. the other 

day—there are in all eleven.—These I 

think would form three thick—or four 

? The purpose was to prevent piracy. Aside from 
the regular, large paper (demy octavo) edition, 
John Hunt published Cantos VI-XVI as_ four 
volumes in a small paper (foolscap octavo) edition, 
priced at 7s. for each volume, and a “ common” 
(18mo) edition, priced at 1s. for each volume. 

*On March 17 Byron had written to John Hunt 
regarding The Liberal. ‘It was a pity to print 
such a quantity, especially as you might have 


aware of my general unpopularity” (Letters and 
Journals, VI, 172). 
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thin volumes—I should think they ought 
to be published one volume a fortnight 
after another—or all at once—what do 
you think?—Your letter does you great 
credit—but the 15 per Cent is not enough 
—for yr. portion—if you positively 
decline the half—you may at least accept 
a fourth which would be 25 per Cent— 
or a third rather better than thirty per 
Cent—think again.—I have no objection 
to put my name to the “Island” which 
I returned to Mr. D. Kd. with an extract 
from the [word “ Bountys” crossed out] 
the [sic] account of the voyage of the 
Bounty—as a note to it— — — — 

I could wish all that I have published or 
unpublished except the epigrams—(which 
are not worth the trouble) to be collected 
in a series of the size and shape of my 
former works.—They would form with the 
D. J.s about 7 or 8 vols—including what 
was published in the Liberal’—and the 
Pulci &. &¢. and the Age of Bronze— 
“the Island ’’?® &c. &c.—I have also two 
parts completed of an odd sort of drama 
—but I doubt if I shall go on with it—I 
send the two parts by this post to Mr. 
Kd.—let me have a proof." 


Yrs. ever 
N.B. 
PS. I am an _ orientally scrupulous 


bather,’* both by nature and choice—I 
wear an easy shoe—and as for “ gentle 
friction” I have nearly rubbed the foot 
off—but still the corn continues as hard 
as a king’s heart. 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


°In the first number of The Liberal appeared 
“The Vision of Judgment,’ the prose piece “A 
Letter to the Editor of ‘My Grandmother’s 
Review,’ ’’ and “‘ Enigrams on Lord Castlereagh ” ; 
in the second, ‘* Heaven and Earth,” a translation 
“*From the French,” another translation ‘‘ Martial. 
—Lib. I. Epig I factually II],” and ‘“‘ New Duet”; 
in the third, ‘“‘The Blues”; and in the fonrth 
number, the translation of the first canto of Luigi 
Pulci’s I] Morgante Maggiore was to be published. 

John Hunt had published The Age of Bronze 
in Avril and was to publish The Island in June. 

™ The Deformed Transformed, published by John 
Hunt in February 1824. 

Cf. the letter from Byron to Murray, Novem- 
ber 9, 1820: ‘‘and now he [Hobhouse] writes me 
facetious sneerings because I do not get un early 
in a morning, when there is no occasion—if there 
were, he knows that I was always out of bed before 
him, though it is true that my ablntions detained 
me longer in dressing than his noble contempt of 
that ‘oriental scrupulosity’ permitted” (Letters 
and Journals, V, 115) 
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Readers’ Queries 





LLUMINATED INITIALS OF HERMO. 
LAUS BARBARUS, DE COELIBATU,. 
—Hermolaus Barbarus’ treatise, de 
coelibatu, survives in a unique manuscript 
(Ferrara, Biblioteca Comunale, cod. II 9, 
cf. V. Branca, Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance XIV 1952, 83 ff.), written by 
Antonio Sinibaldi for King Ferdinand I of 
Naples (cf. T. De Marinis, La Biblioteca 
Napoletana dei Re d’Aragona II, Milan, 
1947 (p. 181). The MS was later in the 
possession of Celio Calcagnini, and of the 
monastery of S. Domenico in Ferrara. 
The manuscript now lacks three leaves: 
the first leaf which probably contained the 
title of the treatise and the beginning of the 
author’s preface to his father, Zacharias 
Barbarus; the third leaf which contained the 
beginning of the first book of the treatise; 
and another leaf that belonged after the 
present folio 81 in book three of the work, 
probably with an illumination representing 
Olympus. It is probable that these leaves 
were torn out of the manuscript on account 
of their illuminations, and are now in the 
possession of some collector of illuminated 
manuscripts. Any information concerning 
their later destiny or present whereabouts 
will be gratefully appreciated by the under- 
signed, who are preparing a critical edition 
of the text. The discovery of all or some 
of the missing folios would be essential since 
the text as known at present is fragmentary. 
VITTORE BRANCA. 
Universita di Padova, Italy. 


PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER. 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


EORGE SETON, 5th EARL OF 
WINTON.—He forfeited his title in 
1716 after conviction of high treason. He 
had taken part in the Jacobite rising of 
1715. Has any information about him or 
his descendants, the Setons of Bellingham 
in County Northumberland, ever been pub- 
lished in Notes and Queries? 


EpGar E. HOUGHTON. 
Philadelphia. 
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ROGER NORTH (1653-1734).—Has any 

reader any information concerning the 
location of Roger North’s manuscript 
Memoirs of Musick from which Edward 
Rimbault published an excerpt in 1846? 
According to Rimbault, it was then in the 
possession of Mr. G. Townshend Smith, 
organist of Hereford Cathedral. The British 
Museum has since acquired other versions 
of the same material by North but these 
appear to be of earlier date than the manu- 
script used by Rimbault. 


MarTIN C. BuRTON. 
Hanks Hill, Storrs, Connecticut. 


ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH. — I am 
writing a biography of Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston 1720-1788, 
and would like to know of any letters or 
similar unpublished material either by or 
about her, in particular for the very early 
period of her life when she was correspond- 
ing with William Pulteney, First Earl of 
Bath. 
As material about this lady is very rare I 
should be grateful for any suggestion that 
may offer on how to search for it. 


ELIZABETH HoDSON. 
Orchard Cottage, Stewkley, Bucks. 


AMES JOHNSTONE (d. 1798).—I am 
seeking information about the Reverend 
James Johnstone, M.A., an antiquary who 
spent eleven years at the British Embassy 
in Copenhagen in 1779 to 1790, who there 
published six books in English, who held 
the Rectorship of Magheracross in Ireland, 
1785-1794, and who was_ subsequently 
— of Donacavey until his death in 

98. 

The Reverend Johnstone may have taken 
his degree in Trinity College, Dublin. The 
date of his birth is unknown. In 1786 he 
identified himself as a member both of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh and the Royal 
Danish Academy of Sciences. 


(Professor) P. M. MITCHELL. 


University of Kansas. 
T ARUNDEL HARCOURT.—For the 
* purposes of literary research I am 
seeking information about the true identity 
of one Thomas or Theodore Arundel- 
Harcourt, a brilliant Anglo-American 
journalist and poet who lived out a brief 
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career in San Francisco, California, 1871- 
1884. He was born in London in 1850 or 
1851, his mother died when he was 8 years 
of age, he attended a German university and 
came to America to “seek sport on the 
Northern Hunting Grounds.” But certain 
events occurred in his family which to him 
precluded the possibility of a return, and in 
a self-exile from home he came to 
California. He claimed relationship with the 
Statesman, Vernon Harcourt. Naturally, I 
am anxious to fully document his life and 
to discover further documents which will 
throw light on his career. 


ROBERT BARTLETT HAAs. 
University of California. 


ARDINAL WISEMAN (cciii. 43).—I am 
trying to obtain some _ information 
regarding the whereabouts of Nicholas 
Cardinal Wiseman’s papers (about which 
Boyd A. Litzinger has a query in this 
month’s “Notes and Queries.”) I once 
knew a man who claimed blood relationship 
with the Cardinal and who possessed a few, 
at least, letters, etc., written by the Cardinal, 
which he showed me. I haven’t seen this 
man for over 3 years but I’ve written to his 
last address known to me and hope some- 
thing may come of it. 


H. MacL. Currie. 
University of London. 


I SHOULD be most grateful if any reader 
could tell me of the whereabouts of the 
following: 

The Buds of Parnassus, 2nd ed. 1764 (by 
John Nichols, 1745-1826). 

Journal of a very young lady’s tour from 
Canonbury to Aldborough, through Chelms- 
ford, Sudbury, and Ipswich, and _ back 
through Harwich, Colchester, etc., Sept. 
13-21, 1804. Written hastily on the road, 
as circumstances arose. 1804. (by Anne 
Susannah Nichols (?), probably assisted by 


John Nichols). ALBERT H. SMITH. 


ERMAN LOAN-WORDS IN FRENCH. 

In the course of research into the above 
topic, I have a considerable list of modern 
scientific and philosophical terms (French) 
whose origin is undoubtedly German. As, 
however, there is no etymological Larousse 
or any equivalent in French to the Oxford 
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English Dictionary, I am experiencing great 
difficulty in establishing entrance dates for 
these words—words, for example, such as 
relativité; spectroscopic; phrénologic; 
inertic; aspirine; enzyme; radon; uranium, 
and many others more technical. Can any- 
one offer any helpful suggestions? 


R. A. BARRELL. 


BRASS OTHO.—Macaulay in his essay 

on Frederick the Great, refers to 
Frederick William, the father: “. . . to 
Frederick William this huge Irishman was 
what a BRASS OTHO or a Vinegar Bible 
is to a collector of a different kind.” But 
what is a ‘ Brass Otho ’? 


Wo. E. PoPpPLeSTON. 


Two WITTICISMS.—Can any reader 

help me trace the source of two oft- 
quoted witticisms? One is to the effect that 
the Preces or Versicles of Evensong remind 
one of nothing so much as a conversation 
between two deaf men? The other describes 
the sitting position for prayer as ‘the non- 
conformist crouch’. I have heard both 
ascribed to Dean Inge but have been unable 
to authenticate the claim. 


FRANK E, BALL. 


OURCES WANTED. 


Sigurd sued Brunhild: sweeter life 

Could love’s self covet, but ’tis sung 

In what rough sort he chid his wife 
For want of curb upon her tongue. 


* You can’t put back the clock.’ 


ETTER X.—When and why did the letter 
X become the symbol signifying a kiss? 


H. MacL. Currie. 


YLAN THOMAS.—I should be very 
grateful if any reader would tell me to 
which treaty Dylan Thomas refers in ‘ The 
Hand that signed the paper felled a city’. 


M. M. XAVIER. 


HARLES BURNEY.—The vicar of 
St. Mark’s Church, Surbiton, at the 
beginning of this century was Dr. Charles 
Burney, who possessed a great many family 
papers. Does he have descendants now 
living? Are these papers still in private 
hands or in a public repository? 


JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 
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Replies 





HOGARTH'S LINE (ccii. 546).—The 
Serpentine lines which Hogarth displays 
on a palette in his self-portrait of 1745, 
where he labels this “ The Line of Beauty 
and Grace.” It also appears on the title 
page of his treatise The Analysis of Beauty 
(1753), where it is extensively discussed. 


C.E. J. 


I think this must be what Hogarth called 
“the line of beauty and of grace.” It isa 
curve in one direction joined to a curve in 
the opposite direction, giving the effect of an 
elongated letter S. Perhaps someone else 
can describe it better, and give the geo- 
metrical name for such a line. 


W. H. W. SABINE. 


MATERNAL ANCESTRY OF JOHN 

CONSTABLE, R.A. (cxciii, 11, 85, 
172, 239).—Further light on Jane Watts, 
grandmother of John Constable, is thrown 
by her will (P.C.C., 151 Taverner), dated 
13 November 1766, and proved 7 April 
1772. This will refers to her daughter Ann 
Constable; to her cousin John Birkbeck, late 
of Shrewsbury; to her mother Hannah 
Birkbeck; and to her aunt Mary Jeffereys. 
Jane Watts died 20 March 1771. The name 
Birkbeck does not appear in the printed 
Shrewsbury registers; and any suggestions 
as to where the family can be found would 


be most welcome. CHARLES EVANS. 


ALE OF A WIFE.—Instances of the | 


selling of a wife in England (requested 
by Dr. Power, cci. 455) can be found much 
earlier than that of Michael Henchard in 
Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge and those 
cited by your correspondent (cii. 548). Two 
examples appear in Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette, in number 174, dated March 11, 
1745, is this piece of local news: 

We are informed from a neighbouring 
Village, that a few Days ago a Person 
who had agreed to sell his Wife for Three 
Farthings per Pound, not having Scales at 
Hand, sold her by Guess for 7s. 6d. on 
the Receipt of which he left his Wife in 
the Hands of her Purchaser, and has not 
since been heard of. 
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The next week’s issue of Aris’s paper has 
this account: 

Rowley, March 13. In your last you 
gave us an Account of a Man who sold 
his Wife for 7s. 6d. but this Day a Person 
in our Neighbourhood, who had been 
married no longer than since Christmas 
last, sold his Wife for one Pound six 
Ounces of Bread, and it is thought he is 
now gone for a Soldier. 

If newspaper accounts are to be trusted, such 
transactions were not rare in England during 
the eighteenth century. 


R. M. WILEs. 


DEFINITION OF ‘“BERSERK.”’—The 

effects of eating the fungus Amanita 
muscaria (Fly Agaric) referred to by Dr. 
Richard F. Bauerle on page 16 have long 
been known; indeed, Oliver Goldsmith in 
Letters from a Citizen of the World to his 
friends in the East (1762) refers to the use 
made of it by certain Siberian tribes in their 
strange orgies—strange, but repeatedly re- 
ported over two centuries. 

The suggestion by S. Gdman in 1784 that 
the eating of this fungus stimulated the 
Vikings to go berserk has been adopted by 
many mythologists: it is certainly widely 
believed in Scandinavia. 

Before the O.E.D. definition is “improved 
upon” attention should be given to a paper 
by Paul Thorsen in Friesia iii (1948), pp. 
333-351 with an English summary headed 
“Amanita muscaria and the fury of the 
Berserks,” Thorsen writes: “‘ The sagas of 
Iceland and the Gesta Danorum by Saxo 
(about 1200) present an abundance of 
examples of Berserk-fury and its symptoms, 
the causes of which are sometimes suggested 
to be magic, sometimes an acute illness. 
Intoxication by means of drinking or eating 
any fungus is, however, never mentioned, 
nor does any ornament showing mushrooms 
exist. The Berserks were not heroes and 
Not at all esteemed. The fury of the Berserks 
ceased when Christianity was introduced 
and it was prohibited by laws in Norway 
and Iceland 1015 and 1123 respectively. 
The first combination between Amanita 
muscaria and the Berserk-fury was made by 
Odman in 1784. 


€ There were thousands of Berserks, 
and in any case the rulers, who employed 
the Berserks must have known the secret. 
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Nothing has been handed down. Maybe 
there was nothing to hand down? Maybe 
the vocable ‘ berserk” only was meant as 
a literary flower telling from ancient times 
about the fury of fighting. However, the 
fury of the Berserks remains a mystery 
till new facts come to light.” 


JOHN DEMSBOLTON. 


MOTTOES AS CHAPTER-HEADINGS 
(ccii. 478).—There is a reference to the 
use of mottoes as chapter-headings in 
Emma. In chapter IX Emma is discussing 
with Harriet Smith Mr. Elton’s verse-charade 
on ‘courtship’ which she is convinced is 
addressed to Harriet) and says, “It is a sort 
of prologue to the play, a motto to the 
chapter; and will be soon followed by 
matter-of-fact prose” [sc. a declaration]. 
Emma was published in December 1815; 
Scott, who, according to your correspon- 
dent, made the practice popular, had then 
published only two of his novels. Jane 
Austen’s reference is made in the course of 
conversation between two characters in the 
novel, which would suggest that the practice 
was a recognised if not a common one. She 
had probably noticed it with her usual 
critical interest though she did not choose 
to follow it herself. 


A. V. DYSON (Mrs.). 


HASTINGS PAPERS (ccii. 503).—These 
are now in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

Their nature can best be ascertained from 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Report on the manuscripts of the late 
Reginald Rawdon Hastings, 4 vols., 1928-41, 
which the enquirer can borrow if he applies 
to his nearest public or county library. 


A. M. KiIRKUs. 


BAKER (ccii, 408).—Caleb J. Baker was 

probably the same as the C. J. Baker 
who wrote the following books on 
prophecy: Life and Death; An Examination 
of the Scriptures, on the State of the Soul 
after Death; The Things Which Are; and 
Two Roads, and Two Destinies. These were 
all published by John Ritchie of Kilmarnock 
probably about the end of the last century; 
but no further information is available. 
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THE MUTE SWAN IN ENGLAND, by 
N. F. Ticehurst. Cleaver-Hume Press, 
Ltd., London, 1957. Price 35s. 

HEN one reads of the enormous number 

of books published every year, a doubt 
arises whether there is any subject which 
has not been written about before. It 
must be as gratifying to the author and 
publisher as it is refreshing to the reader 
when a book is produced which can truly 
claim to be the first full-length work on any 
particular topic. Mr. Ticehurst (whose 
reputation as an ornithologist is well estab- 
lished) is a surgeon who has made a life- 
long study of the mute swan, and has written 

a remarkable book on the history of the bird 

and the ancient custom of swan-keeping. 

This book, although primarily of interest to 

national and local historians, ought to be 

on the shelves of ornithologists, topograph- 
ers, geographers and those for whom 

English laws and customs and heraldry have 

an attraction. 

Over thirty years’ patient research has 
gone into this book, and although the author 
has already published twenty-one papers on 
the subject, we now have a convenient, 
lucid, and fascinating account of the swan 
in a single volume. The first chapter deals 
with the status, origin and former abundance 
of the bird in England; the second concerns 
the laws, ordinances and customs that 
governed swan-keeping, and here are valu- 
able transcripts which are so much better 
than attempting a précis. A chapter on the 
courts of swan-mote precedes one on the 
history and duties of the Master of the 
Swans, and a lot of scattered material has 
been brought together in these as in the 
earlier chapters. 

It is when we come to consider that com- 
paratively rare archive, the swan-roll, that 
the interest of a lot of people will be 
aroused if they are concerned with local 
history. Mr. Ticehurst has examined sixty- 
one rolls dating from ante 1479 to post 1843; 
a list of the rolls and their owners or location 
is given. The swan-marks are dealt with at 
length and it is at this point that one would 
have welcomed more information how 
a powe-ful and struggling bird was held 
firmly enough to incise or brand on its beak 
a complicated mark. The author has told 
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us all he knows, and admits that the most 
careful search has_ revealed practically 
nothing on this procedure. The discovery 
of a branding-iron among the Heydon Hall 
muniments is valuable evidence, however, 
for that method of marking, but how it was 
actually carried out and with what injurious 
effect on the bird we do not know. The 
tracing of the descent of certain marks 
proves, as the author says, to be an interest- 
ing and fascinating piece of work; informa- 
tion is given about changes in ownership 
of a mark by inheritance, marriage, gift or 
sale, and by confiscation and subsequent 
grant. We are also told about the ‘ differ- 
encing’ of swan-marks which is an aspect 
that heralds may like to study in conjunction 
with the marks obviously stemming from 
armorial bearings. Twenty plates of marks 
illustrate the second half of the book; there 
is a generous quota of plates in the first half 
as well, but only three are in half-tone. The 
line-drawings ae excellent from the point of 
view of clarity, but a photograph of a 
section of an actual swan-roll would have 
been desirable. The glossary is a valuable 
One and very necessary in a book of this 
character. 

There are a few criticisms which the 
author may care to consider for a future 
edition: the absence of an index of places is 
most unfortunate, and the indexes of persons 
and subjects ought to be expanded. There 
are some errors in the heraldry: for 
example, the arms of Eton College (plate 
XVII, no. 40) are incorrectly described, and 
for Sab’e read Azure, and for three tulips, 
read three lilies slipped and leaved argent. 
Some references in the text require to be 
given more exactly, and others re-checked for 
accuracy. A bibliography would have been 
especially helpful for the local historian. 
Except for these few blemishes, this pioneer 
work is highly recommended, and we hope 
that Mr. Ticehurst will produce another 
volume on this royal bird, for there is still 
much about it which we should like to 
know. 


FROM BOSSUET TO NEWMAN: THE 
IDEA OF DOCTRINAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Owen Chadwick. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 

[IN Mgr. Ronald Knox’s fascinating book 

Let Dons Delight, a Tractarian speaker 
in the imaginary common-room discussion 
dated 1838 says, of certain doctrines, ‘Even 
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if it could be shewn that they were not 
primitive, we should be bound to accept 
them, because they are Catholic.’ ‘ Hold,’ 
replies another, ‘I don’t think that will do. 
The Church says they are primitive; if they 
were not, she would have no right to enjoin 
them.’ 

Oxford in 1838 was much exercised about 
such questions. Newman and his friends 
wished to recall the Church of England to 
the possession of her ancient heritage, never 
forfeited though much neglected, of Catholic 
beliefs and practices. The warrant claimed 
for these was their antiquity: in essence 
these things came (in the phrase of the Pre- 
face to the Ordinal) ‘from the Apostles’ 
time’. Whereas Protestants had discarded 
much that was primitive, like the episcopate, 
and Romanists (in the Tractarian view) had 
added much that was later, such as the 
powers claimed for the Pope and _ the 
position accorded to the Virgin Mary, 
Anglicans, if true to their own best tradition, 
were also true to the primitive and authentic 


| ttandards of Catholic Christianity. But this 


claim had already been made by others, for 
example by Bossuet for the Roman Catholic 
church of his time. She, it was contended, 
semper eadem, had always believed ‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints’ and 
that faith, whether in the first, the fourth, 
or the seventeenth century, was Catholicism 
as Bossuet and his contemporaries knew it. 
Historical research, they believed, would 
support this claim, and show that all inno- 
vations, and particularly Protestantism, were 
heretical deviations from the truth. 

This was a large claim for historical 
research. Where was the evidence, it might 
be asked, to prove the antiquity of such and 
such? Surely so-and-so only came in at a 
relatively late date, and was unknown, even 
repugnant, to the faith of the early Fathers? 
Were they, then, imperfect or even 
erroneous in their belief or had the Church 
innovated? If the latter, what became of 
the claim semper eadem? Or was there, 
perhaps, such a thing as legitimate develop- 
ment in matters of doctrine? 

The Master of Selwyn College has dealt 
with these historico-theological questions of 
the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries as 
surely and lucidly as he handled the life of 
Cassian or The Founding of Cuddesdon. 
His study naturally culminates in Newman 
(who, as so often, dominates in interest a 
book in which he figures) and especially in 
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his Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, published at the time of his trans- 
ition from Tractarianism to the Roman 
communion. The story involves’ the 
Gallican Bossuet, the Jesuits Vasquez, 
Suarez, Lugo, Petau, the Anglicans Bull and 
Butler, the German Catholic J. A. Méhler 
(whose primary works, it is interesting to 
see, are now being republished by Hegner 
of Cologne), and the ultra-Tractarian W. G. 
Ward, as well as the Jesuit Perrone and 
other contemporaries of Newman. In other 
hands it might have been a tangled and 
forbidding piece of critical history: ‘ Die 
Entwicklung des Entwicklungsbegriffs’ as it 
were, in the Germanic manner. Fortunately 
for his readers Dr. Chadwick was trained in 
a different school, and this work shows him, 
in his early forties, to be one of the best 
church historians that the Church of 
England and the Universities of this country 
possess. His style is a model of what this 
kind of writing should be, and his learning 
is always at the service of, but never thrust 
upon, his readers. The method of printing 
the Notes on pp. 195-249 is also a model for 
books of this kind; but, throughout, Henri 
Bremond is given an acute accent which 
surely should not be there. 


[Will the author please let me have his name 
and postal address?—Eb.] 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
THEATRE, by Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson, 160 pp., with 538 illusts., 
Hulton Press, 1957, 30s. 

JN their latest compendium, drawn largely 

from their own collection, Messrs. 

Mander and Mitchenson, those indefatigable 

chroniclers of the visual aspects of the 

drama in England, have covered some 350 

years of stage production and stage person- 

alities, centring mainly round London. The 
result is a fascinating bran-tub from which 
treasures, known and unknown, can be 
extracted at will, a process facilitated by the 
excellent indices of plays, players and 
theatres. It is inevitable that the later 
periods, particularly the era after the intro- 
duction of photography, should occupy a 
disproportionate amount of space. Pictorial 
evidence for the Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion theatres is scanty, and we must be grate- 
ful to have it here assembled together, 
though we must not look for any surprises. 

It is in the latter half of the book that we 

can hope to come across hitherto unknown 
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portraits and reproductions of scenes from 
plays, and here too that we can appreciate 
the excellence of a method which brings to- 
gether on one page six to eight pictures of 
the same actor in different parts—Garrick, 
for instance, Kean, or Irving—a help to 
visual study which is again lost in the 
modern period, when the multiplicity of 
plays lead to a survey of as many as 
possible, and so precludes concentration on 
any one particular play or player. 

The captions to the pictures, particularly 
those from the time of Garrick onwards, are 
excellent, and contain a vast amount of 
accurate information painstakingly assem- 
bled. The same cannot, alas, be said of the 
introduction and text, which try to convey 
too much material in too short a space, and 
so suffer from the faults of over-compres- 
sion. It is sometimes difficult to separate 
the text from the captions, and the method 
adopted—fully captions and a running com- 
mentary on the period in general—leads to 
a certain amount of repetition which could 
have been avoided. The misprints (Coleman 
for Colman,. Matthews for Mathews, 
Robbins for Robins, Thompson for Thom- 
son, Dorset Gardens for Garden, Beggars’ 
Opera for Beggar’s) can no doubt be 
corrected in a reprint; but the errors of 
syntax, grammar and punctuation need 
drastic overhauling. The authors would 
have done better to confine themselves to 
captioning, where their enthusiasm and 
knowledge have full play, and leave the 
larger issues and lines of development to 
arise naturally from their choice of illustra- 
tion. In short, an excellent picture-book, 
which will be invaluable both to the research 
worker and to the general reader interested 
in the less ephemeral monuments of the 
English theatre, whose text does not attain 
the high standard set by the illustrative 
material. 


ANTIQUE JEWELLERY: its history in 
Europe from 800 to 1900. by Erich 


Steingraber. 341 illustrations, 8 colour 
plates. (Thames and Hudson, 1957. 
3 guineas.) 


"THE art of jewellery is closer to man, in 

the most literal sense, than any of the 
arts. Precious stones, with their settings of 
precious metals, have hung on the breasts 
of nobles, decorated the hands of ladies, 
crowned the heads of kings and queens. 
The fashions in dress with which various 
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jewels were associated have had their tran. 
sient hour of beauty; the jewels themselves, 
being of more permanent materials and 
value, remain as works of art, to be 
esteemed, not only for their intrinsic worth, 
but above all for the design and craftsman- 
ship they display. The jeweller’s art con- 
sists in the alliance of the gem with its set- 
ting; in the precise balance of colour and 
form; in the skill in finishing the stone by 
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setting with enamel, engraving, or other 
means. It is a 3-dimensional art, since sub- 
stance is there as well as line and colour. 
In addition, there is the subtle element of 
light, whether the effect derives from natural 
or artificial light and its reflection, or more 
especially, is inherent in the gem, which 
gives out its own fire and sparkle. 

This book takes heed of all these con- 
siderations; the most conspicuous forms of 
jewellery design throught the centuries, 
taking Europe generally, are carefully 
surveyed and _ discussed, with — special 
reference to the numerous _ illustrations, 
These include not only actual objects, but 
reproductions of designs from  contem- 
porary engravings. The writer, Germany’s 
most eminent expert on antique jewellery, 
and custodian of the Bavarian National 
Museum in Munich, brings to his task not 
only his scholarship, but also an approach 
which makes his history very fascinating 
reading. Since the design of jewellery (and 
indeed the actual mode of wearing it) has 
from time to time reflected all kinds of social 
conditions and changes; has been affected 
by style in ornament in other arts; has itself 
undergone changes through discoveries of 
different methods and _ materials; _ the 
historian of jewellery has many facets to 
consider. Here the author also, with many 
penetrating comments, brings the art to life 
at various periods. In turn, the successive 


develoments in design are displayed and dis- | 


cussed, but not in dry and factual statement; 
a selection of chapter headings gives some 
idea of the author’s individual response to 
the romance and poetry of jewellery, as well 
as of his recognition of certain causes 
underlying its changing design, e.g. “In the 
name of the Troubadours,” “ Burgundian 
splendour,” “The Spanish fashion,” and 
“ Eighteenth century pyrotechnics.” 

The introduction contains a useful table, 
which lists the most important precious 
stones, with their characteristic qualities and 
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One full page of 
diagrams shows the different diamond cuts, 
a second gives full-size drawings brilliants 
from 4 carat to 100 carat, whilst a third 
page of drawings shows the cut of some 
famous historical diamonds, including the 
Great Mogul and the Koh-i-nor. A select 
biblography includes works of the 19th 
century as well as of the present day. The 
history takes the reader carefully through 
the ages, with many references to individual 
jewellers and to contemporary books of 
designs. 


The particular flavour of the Renaissance 
is illustrated in Italian examples, with their 
influence abroad, “In the service of 
Beauty.” Rubies are first in favour, 
followed by the emerald, the diamond, and 
the sapphire; semi-precious stones are also 
esteemed. The influence of Spain on fashion 
in dress and personal adornment provides 
one of the richest chapters of the book. 
Engraved designs appear, and names of 
designers sparkle on the pages among the 
examples of magnificent chains and pen- 
dants typical of the style. The 16th century 
makes use of the discovery of the resources 
of the New World; opulence is expressed in 
the extravaganzas of the settings of cameos, 
or the adaptation of large irregular 
“baroque” pearls in rich gold settings, 
brilliantly enamelled in glowing colours, 
and studded with precious stones. In the 
following period, the change in dress and its 
relation to style in jewellery is traced 
through to the 18th century. The change to 
an asymmetrical, “ rococo” type of design, 
is delightfully illustrated in 18th century 
floral sprays, aigrettes, necklaces, ear-rings, 
and the “ ‘parure,” with the diamond in pre- 
dominating favour; in the later years of the 
century, it is supported by the rich tones of 
the topaz, the sapphire, the emerald, or the 
garnet. 


The story approaches its conclusion with 
“the jewels of democracy;” the French 
Revolution on one side of the Channel, 
followed in due course by the Industrial 
Revolution on the other, bring social 
changes and the loss of an aesthetic stan- 
dard. The 19th century exploitation of 
antiquarian inspiration is traced and dis- 
cussed; the vogue for jewellery of 
“sentiment ” (friendship, love, or mourning) 
prevalent in England, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia, receives attention. A short note on 
the influence of William Morris and on the 
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brief hour of “ Art Nouveau” brings the 
long and absorbing history to an end. 

The book is handsomely produced; the 
colour plates are brilliant and particularly 
satisfying. The size of the page (11” x 93”) 
allows generous margins to the black and 
white illustrations also. The objects have 
in most cases been considerably enlarged to 
enable detail to be shown. It is a pity, 
therefore, that, there being so much space, 
the individual captions are not a little more 
generous. Since the description in the text 
often occurs at a page or two’s distance, it 
would be more valuable to have some men- 
tion of the stones, settings, and treatment, 
included in the caption, togecher with a 
note of the actual size of the jewel. The 
method of printing the text makes it difficult 
for the reader, used to the more conven- 
tional way of in-setting paragraphs, to find 
his way about, if he wishes to refer back to 
particular descriptions or comments. A 
paged list of the illustrations would also 
have been an advantage for reference, 
whilst a glossary of terms, however brief, 
would greatly have helped the general 
reader to come to a fuller understanding of 
the subject. In a book which is so lavishly 
produced, with the obvious object of becom- 
ing a prized possession, it is regrettable to 
see some printer’s errors here and there, in- 
cluding the date of Diirer’s visit to Italy 
(given as 1945 on page 96) which appear to 
have escaped the eye of the proof-reader. 
The text seems to suffer somewhat from the 
translation; the English is rather awkward 
sometimes, and does not always make the 
author’s meaning clear immediately. Des- 
pite the foregoing criticisms, however, Erich 
Steingriber’s Antique Jewellery is a book 
which gives full measure; in especial, the 
choice and the excellent reproduction of 
actual examples make the jewels shine and 
sparkle on every page. Once again, the 
fascination and the exciting beauty of 
jewels make themselves felt; the eye and the 
mind are richly satisfied. 


MARGARET TAYLOR. 


THE ANCIENT CONSTITUTION AND 
THE FEUDAL LAW, by J. G. A. 
Pocock (Cambridge, 30s.). 

JIN many ways this is a fascinating book, 

a worthy companion to Professor 

Douglas’ English Scholars and Miss Faith 

Thompson’s study of Magna Carta. Dr. 

Pocock has set himself the task of examin- 
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ing the development of historical thought 
and scholarship in England from the time 
of Sir Edward Coke to the revolution of 
1688. It is an immense labour and he has 
faced it boldly. What might at worst have 
been a series of biographies and précis has 
become a brilliantly illuminated and logical 
exposition of the arguments and research 
which led from Coke’s belief in an 
immemorial custom to the discovery of 
feudalism by Spelman, the exploitation of 
that discovery by Robert Brady, and the 
ultimate abandonment of a historical basis 
for political argument in Locke’s Second 
Treatise. The story is a complex one and 
Dr. Pocock presents it clearly and often with 
great subtlety. At his best, he breathes life 
and vigour into the outworn dusty argu- 
ments of these long dead controversies. His 
upproach is often original. He has some- 
thing relevant to his topic to say on French 
legal and historical thought of the sixteenth 
century and also gives us a section on 
Harrington which, although somewhat 
intrusive, provides an entertaining riposte to 
those who have regarded Harrington as a 
seminal Marxist. 


Dr. Pocock’s sympathies clearly lie with 
Spelman, Brady and Filmer rather than with 
Coke and Petyt. In this he follows the 
modern trend of criticism. Yet, as Professor 
Galbraith has recently suggested, our 
inheritance from these scholars is a mixed 
one. Further, we cannot look at them 
simply as scholars working in vacuo. They 
were urgently engaged with the political 
problems of their day, political problems 
which were often medieval in essence, even, 
as one recent authority has indicated, in 
such an apparently modern field as govern- 
ment finance. The most striking feature of 
their thought was, therefore, its medieval 
character, and nowhere more so than in its 
overriding search for precedents. Dr. 
Pocock shows some appreciation of this, but 
his knowledge of medieval England is scanty 
compared with the solid and impressive 
learning he brings to bear on the 17th 
century. Few medievalists would be un- 
troubled by his description of the Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum and the Leges 
Edwardi as apocryphal. They were so only 
in the most literal sense. The confirmation 
by the early Norman and Angevin kings of 
their predecessors’ charters was also more 
than the myth which Dr. Pocock suggests. 
Again, does it help to label medieval English 
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law as ‘feudal’, or to apply the term 
‘bastard feudalism ’ to the Crown’s attempts 
to exploit its rights of wardship etc. in the 
seventeenth century? 

These points are only raised here because 
they seem to be symptomatic of a much 
wider problem. Dr. Pocock probably 
exaggerates the independence of his own 
field of historiography; the reader is con. 
scious of the presence of the really big guns, 
Hobbes and Locke, on the flanks and the 
more distant thunder of Bacon and Calvin 
behind the immediate battlefront. More 
seriously, he seems to consider history not 
as a strand in the web of human creative 
thought but as an objective standard of 
truth, as the record about the past. Hence 
he can remark that ‘the development of 
constitutional historiography was held up’ 
or that there had been a ‘falsification of 
history ’, and he comes to judge these seven- 
teenth century writers by their approxima- 
tion or otherwise to our own knowledge. 
Thus he places Dugdale’s thought on a lower 
level than Spelman’s because the former 
failed to understand the significance of the 
emergence of the knights of the shire in the 
13th century. Even Dr. Pocock’s favourite, 
Brady, is chided for his lack of historical 
dialectic! Thus there is little hope for poor 
Coke and Petyt, and, indeed, they are 
associated with the bogey of a Whig Inter- 
pretation of History. All this leads Dr. 
Pocock into tortuous and scholastic argu- 
ments. Only too frequently he explains 
developments, not by analysing what the } 
protagonists in the argument were trying to | 
achieve, but by suggesting that their | 
ignorance or failure to comprehend pre- 
vented their understanding this or that | 
historical truth. 

Dr. Pocock’s work raises another con- 
sideration of importance. The law of the 
17th century was far from a precise, com- ; 
pact body of statute and opinion. The law 
of the 13th century was even less precise. 
Both were subject to differing royalist and 
opposition (or, if Dr. Pocock prefers, Whig) | 
interpretations. We have, therefore, to con- 
sider not only the letter but the spirit of 
the law. Were these antiquarians and 
lawyers of the 17th century so very wrong | 
when they saw the Petition of Right as 4 
direct successor to the Great Charter? Was 
it not a case of ‘ Plus ¢a change... .’? The 
reviewer has a strong suspicion that while 
Dr. Pocock would side with Spelman and 
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Brady, Sir Edward Coke, in his use of 
Magna Carta for example, would have 
received the not inconsiderable support of 
Archbishop Stephen Langton. 


SHAKESPEARE’S APPIAN; A SELEC- 
TION FROM THE TUDOR TRANS- 
LATION OF APPIAN’S CIVIL WARS. 
Edited by Ernest Schanzer. (Liverpool 
University Press, 6s. net.) 


‘TE is just possible,” wrote Israel Gollancz 
in his preface to the Temple edition 
of Julius Caesar, ‘‘that a few bare hints 
were derived from Appian’s History of the 
Civil War, which had been translated into 
English.” Other scholars have thought that 
Shakespeare’s debt to Appian was more 
extensive, and the New Shakespere Society 
went so far as to print in its Transactions 
a selection of passages from the translation. 
But that was eighty years ago, and the selec- 
tion was short. Now, thanks to Mr. 
Schanzer, we have been provided with one 
five times as long, and equipped with a 
scholarly introduction and critical apparatus. 
Mr. Schanzer (whose researches into the 
sources of Julius Caesar are not unknown to 
readers of these pages) shows that Shake- 
speare used the 1578 translation of Appian 
in Antony and Cleopatra also, but to a 
smaller extent. In Julius Caesar his delinea- 
tion of the character of Mark Antony owes 
much more to Appian than to Plutarch. 
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The Tudor translator has hitherto been 
known by his initials only but Mr. Schanzer 
has found strong evidence for believing that 
he was one William Barker, an “ Italianified 
Englishman ” who also translated Xenophon 
= who had been involved in the Ridolfi 

ot. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN CIPHERS 
EXAMINED, by William F. and Eliza- 
beth S. Friedman, Cambridge, 1957. 
303+ xviii pp. 25s. 

F the three kinds of argument commonly 
_ used to support ‘anti-Stratfordian’ 
claims, the present authors, eschewing the 

‘historical’ and the ‘stylistic’, concern 

themselves only with ‘the more certain 

ground of cryptology’. It is an illuminating 
remark; and their patient and thorough 
examination has implications for other than 
merely cryptological claims. This is not to 
say that they go beyond their brief: on the 
contrary, their scrupulous concern is not 
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with the truth or falsehood of any 
‘message’, but with its acceptability judged 
by a standard which is simple but, it appears, 
is all too easily forgotten in the thrilling 
business of ‘decipherment’. They have a 
sufficient reply to any who would, with 
Mrs. Gallup, defend a proposed system on 
the ground that ‘ the Rosetta Stone has been 
correctly deciphered, yet “how many 
individuals have worked it out, or can work 
it out to the proof?” The answer to that 
is, “‘ Not a great many, but more than one, 
and they all get the same answer”.’ The 
quiet humour of the retort is typical of the 
authors’ whole approach. Nothing would 
have been easier than to make heavy-handed 
fun of the absurdities which abound even 
within the ‘more certain’ limits of crypto- 
logical conjecture. Every reader will award 
the crown of absurdity differently: the 
present reviewer’s preference is for the un- 
wavering credulity that can lead from ‘ John 
Barclay’, taken as an anagram of ‘ Hilary 
Bacon’, to ‘Holier Bacon’, a triumphant 
conclusion reached by way of ‘H’y (i.e. 
Holy) liar’. After this it is vain to ask for 
mere restraint—as, that exponents of a 
‘ biliteral’ cipher (i.e. a cipher based upon 
careful manipulation of two distinct founts 
of type) should stoop to consider the con- 
ditions of the Elizabethan printing-house: 
or that the vile latinity of certain anagram- 
matized messages should be more than 
Priscian so much scratched as to be all but 
unintelligible. The melancholy truth is that 
conjecture of the kind with which this book 
soberly deals knows no bounds. One and 
the same man can both perceive (and list) 
the almost endless possibilities of anagram- 
matic interpretation as applied to a single 
six-word text of Holy Scripture, and yet 
alas! contend that a solitary Baconian 
‘message’, from the last two lines of the 
Epilogue to The Tempest, is *‘ remarkable’ 
evidence (while overlooking, too, the slight 
inconvenience that even this one message 
can be achieved only by supplying a letter 
to the original text). The grand character- 
istic of ‘ antistratfordianism ’—to write it as 
yet another ‘long word’—is a refusal to 
admit comparison; it is a fatally closed shop. 
We might perhaps add that a _ historical 
approach to the language and orthography 
of pretended ‘messages’ receives scant 
attention from the controversialists of either 
side. Yet the patient cryptographer could 
be spared the trouble of analysing messages 
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which are hardly less absurd, linguistically 
considered, than the Friedmans’ own gay 
invention (on the passage from The Tempest 
already referred to): 


I wrote every line myself. Pursue no code 
E. told me Bacon’s a G. D. Fraud. 


The authors have done their work well. 
Now perhaps we may hear less about 
‘cyphers’ and more about’ merely 
‘historical’ evidence. For hear more we 
undoubtedly shall. The President of the 
Francis Bacon Society has already pointed 
out that his Society, ‘rightly or wrongly, 
repudiated poor Mrs. Gallup’s decipher- 
ments many years ago’; adding that it is 
‘mainly upon historical and literary 
evidence’ that the Society stakes its claims. 
It is to be hoped that such evidence will not 
proceed upon an assumption as confident as 
that expressed by one reviewer of this very 
book; Shakespeare, he tells his readers, was 
‘a man who, by contemporary standards, 
had had next to no education’. It is 
one thing to have, demolished the crypto- 
logical arguments, as demolished they here 
seem to be, once and for all. But not the 
least merit of this book is to give the reader 
who is no specialist in cryptology an insight 
into some permanent and apparently in- 
exhaustible sources of credulity. The 
whole matter is provocative of more than 
one kind of reflection. What mere novelist, 
one wonders, would have dared to call two 
of his controversialists Looney and Battey? 


AN APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. By 
D. A. Traversi. Sands & Co., London, 
1957. 304 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 

IRST published in 1938, Mr. Traversi’s 

Approach to Shakespeare has long been 
recognized as a stimulating and useful 
critical essay. In reissuing it now he has 
expanded it to such an extent that the 
volume under review is more than twice the 
length of its predecessor and is, in certain 

respects, a new work. Not only is there a 

more detailed treatment of the plays dis- 

cussed some nineteen years ago, but also 
studies have been added of Henry V and 

Coriolanus, two plays which were not dealt 

with at all in the earlier edition. 

But, while the scope of the book has been 
extended, the method remains the same. 
The virtue of the new work, as of the old 
one which is largely incorporated in it, is 
that it is written from one definite and con- 
sistent point of view. The writers who have 
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most obviously shaped Mr. Traversi’ 
critical thinking are Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr, 
Wilson Knight and Dr. Leavis. For him, 
as for them, the plays exist primarily as 
dramatic poems; and through the clos 
analysis of specific passages he seeks to 
show their essential moral seriousness. | 
must be said at once that the analyses are 
subtle and sensitive. Mr. Traversi has 
suggestive and worthwhile things to say 
about the significance of every play he 
touches, and he writes particularly well 
about King Lear and Macbeth. But under 
his hands the plays as plays tend to dis- 
appear. There is nothing to indicate that 
they were in fact written to be acted, or 
that the slackening of the pace in the fourth 
act of Macbeth and the huddle of events in 
the last two acts of King Lear may cause 
very real difficulty in a theatrical representa- 
tion. Nor does he take account of the fact 
that Hamlet has been, and still is, one of 
the most popular of all the plays. For him 
it is a ‘problem’, rather than one of the 
most compelling dramas ever staged. 
Accepting Mr. Eliot’s view that ‘“ Hamlet 
(the man) is dominated by an emotion which 
is inexpressible, because it is in excess of the 
facts as they appear”, Mr. Traversi makes 
no attempt to relate the play to the tradition 
to which it belongs. Instead, he tries to 
use it as an index of Shakespeare’s state of 
mind at the time when it was written. 
Indeed, Mr. Eliot’s essay on Hamlet seems 
to have exerted a pervasive influence on the 
book as a whole. The Shakespeare whose | 
work is most amenable to critical pre- | 
occupations of this kind is, of course, the | 
author of the plays written after 1600, and 
it is to this part of his work, rather than | 
the whole of it, that Mr. Traversi’s book is 
an approach. Only one-fifth of it is devoted | 
to what Shakespeare wrote before 1600, and | 
most of that is concerned with the two parts | 
of Henry IV, with Henry V and with the 
Sonnets. The author of the comedies, as 
distinct from the last plays, is ignored 
entirely. Mr. Traversi’s predilection for 
moral seriousness leaves no room for “ cakes 
and ale”; so much so that he contrives to | 
write at some length about The Winter's 








Tale without mentioning Autolycus once. | 


The omission of this ‘graceless’ figure 
makes his interpretation of the play as an 
essay on the virtue of ‘grace’ easier but 
less convincing. 

Within its self-imposed limitations this is 
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agood book. The limitations are betrayed 
by the vocabulary used. Organic, mature, 
life-giving are synonyms for good; com- 
plexity and ambiguity are per se terms of 
praise; colloquial speech and flexible 
thythms are unquestionable virtues. In 
other words, tacit assumptions are made 
about what is valuable and what is not, and 
these tacit assumptions shape and colour the 
whole work. 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTO 
FACSIMILES: HENRY V (1600) AND 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST (1598). 
Edited by Sir Walter Greg. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press, 1957, 
25s. net. 


(NE of the greatest needs of scholars in 

these days, when so much work must 
perforce be done away from the great 
libraries, is for accurate and _ reliable 
facsimile reprints of early texts at a reason- 
able price. It was in 1939 that the Shake- 
speare Association and Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson produced the first three of a 
projected series of collotype facsimiles of 
the twenty-three most important Quartos of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and since that date five 
further volumes have been issued by them 
and have proved of immense value. The 
enterprise has now been taken over by the 
Clarendon Press which hopes to publish two 
quartos annually. 

The works under review, numbers 9 and 
10 in the series, are the first to be issued 
from Oxford. In them collotype has been 
replaced by photo-lithography, but the con- 
tinued editorship of Sir Walter Greg ensures 
that the same high standard of reproduction 
is maintained. The two texts concerned 
are about as different as they well could be. 
Henry V (1600), printed by Thomas Creede 
for Thomas Middleton and John Busby the 
elder, is, of course a ‘ Bad Quarto’, but it 
is also a competent piece of printing. 
Love’s Labour's Lost on the other hand is 
a ‘Good Quarto’, but the quality of the 
printing done by W(illiam) W(hite) for 
Cuthbert Burby is such, that Professor 
Dover Wilson wrote of it in his New 
Sambridge edition of the play, “so badly is 
the book printed that it is charitable to sup- 
pose that the printing-office was hardly in 
working order when the job was begun.” It 
wad appears with ail its imperfections on its 

ead. 

Of the five copies of Henry V which are 
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known, Sir Walter has chosen that in the 
British Museum (C.12g.22: George III); 
and of the twelve known copies of Love’s 
Labour's Lost, he has also used the one in 
the British Museum, the splendid Heber- 
Daniel (C.34.1.14). Each volume is pre- 
ceded by a short introduction in which 
readings that are in any way obscure are 
confirmed. Act and scene divisions are 
marked in the margin and so is the line 
numbering of the Globe edition (1891). 

Facsimiles of this quality and at this price 
will be welcomed by students of Shake- 
speare’s text everywhere. 


THE FRENCH FACE OF EDGAR POE, 
by Patrick F. Quinn, Southern [Illinois 
University Press, 1957, 310 pp. $5. 


ii was T. S. Eliot in “Edgar Poe et la 

France ”, the earlier French draft of his 
essay ‘ From Poe to Valéry ”, who suggested 
that it was time that the literary critics of 
France, England and America should come 
together to bring into line and to integrate 
the fundamentally different values which 
their respective countrymen give to the 
writings of Edgar Allen Poe. 

Of the twelve volumes of Baudelaire’s 
works in the definitive Crépet edition five 
consist of translations of the works of Poe. 
Mallarmé once said that he started learning 
English in order to be able to read the 
poetry of Poe and to prepare himself for his 
task as translator. For Valéry Poe was the 
only impeccable writer, the only writer who 
never made a mistake. In short, for the 
three most influential poets in the France of 
the last hundred years, the reading of Poe as 
a writer of stories, as a poet, as a philo- 
sopher and critic, was the supreme forma- 
tive influence. In his morning prayers, 
Baudelaire spoke alternately to God and to 
Edgar Allen Poe: the same religious cult is 
found in the work of Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
in Verlaine and Rimbaud, in Huysmans, 
Claudel, Gide, Edmond Jaloux. More recent 
French writers such as Marie Bonaparte 
and Gaston Bachelard, while approaching 
Poe from a specialist point of view, have 
tended to show the same veneration. 

Orthodox American criticism has held a 
very different view. For Emerson Poe was 
“the jingle man”; for Henry James “an 
enthusiasm for Poe is the mark of a 
decidedly primitive stage of reflection”. 
Paul Elmer More considered Poe ‘the poet 
of unripe boys and unsound men”, and 
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Poe’s literary merit was for Yvor Winters 
‘a very frail delusion.” Laura Riding, in 
“The facts in the case of Monsieur Poe”, 
calls him “a gloomy and sentimental hack ” 
with ‘a mediocre but vulgar talent, placed 
in the less immediate foreground of public 
attention, seeking to distinguish itself 
through affected refinements ”’. 

Of these two diametrically opposed 
opinions Professor Patrick F. Quinn, chair- 
man of the English Department at Wellesley 
College, was brought up to hold the latter. 
His initial approach to the problem of Poe’s 
enormous reputation in France and else- 
where in Europe was to imagine that it must 
be the fruit of a great misunderstanding, 
and that it would not be too difficult to dis- 
cover how Poe came to be so greatly over- 
rated. In his pleasantly written book, by 
examining the effect of Poe the short-story 
writer upon Baudelaire, Professor Quinn 
himself comes slowly over to the chorus of 
idolators, leaving the reader however in his 
own original state of perplexed doubt. 


The Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare 
(General Editor, John Dover Wilson). AS 
YOU LIKE IT> edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch and John Dover Wilson. 
Cambridge University Press, 5s. net. 


THs play, with Othello, Troilus and 

Cressida, Richard II, and Julius Caesar, 
introduces the new series, The Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare, which is based on the 
New Shakespeare edited by Quiller-Couch 
and Dover Wilson, in which As You Like It 
first appeared in 1926. For the Introduc- 
tion, Notes Stage History of the play, and 
the occasional facsimile or illustration, the 
student must still go to the New Shake- 
speare, but the text and glossary are avail- 
able to ‘the actor, the student, and the 
ordinary reader’ in this cheap, convenient, 
and well-bound _ edition. For price, 
durability, external attractiveness, and the 
authority of the editing, these texts will be 
a boon, and one visualizes them doing long 
and hard service in class-room and lecture- 
room, library and study. It is reported that 
present-day undergraduates do not buy 
books—at least hard-bound scholarly books 
—but rely on borrowing from overworked 
libraries. These cloth-bound texts, at a 
price which competes with Penguins and 
Pelicans, ought to be bought by even the 
most impecunious student. For actors we 
cannot speak, but the general reader, we 
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think, will be disappointed with the in. 
definable but unmistakeable ‘school 
booky’ appearance of the page. Not only 
the text, but the typograph is that of The 
New Shakespeare, and though it was 
designed by Bruce Rogers, the comparison 
of a page of that edition with this one shows 
how very much inferior the text looks on the 
quite different paper used in the Pocket 
Shakespeare, a paper for which Roger's 
typography was surely never intended. 


ART TREASURES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM; text by Geoffrey Grigson, 
photographs by Edwin Smith. Thames 
& Hudson £3 3s. 


THs book consists of a brief preface by 

Sir Thomas Kendrick, and by Mr. 
Geoffrey Grigson a foreword and historical 
sketch of the evolution of the British 
Museum from its embryonic start as the 
private collection of rarities and curiosities 
made by Sir Hans Sloane towards the end 
of the 17th century. Finally, and this is 
really the purpose of the whole exercise, 
there are more than 150 plates from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Edwin Smith illustrating Mr. 
Grigson’s personal choice among the many 
hundreds of treasures of sculpture and 
ceramics from every civilisation and age of 
art which he has enjoyed in his wanderings 
through the Museum. Each of these is fully 
annotated. 

“Mr. Grigson”, says Sir Thomas Ken- 
drick, “is an ideal museum visitor, properly 
judicious, properly critical, suitably learned 
and possessed by a great curiosity.... I 








can say that this personal gathering of | 


favourite pieces is indeed an admirable | 


introduction to the full variety and beauty 
of our ethnographical and archaeological ex- 
hibits.” Mr. Grigson himself says: “ Every 
object included here is for itself alone and, 
famous or obscure, should be looked at for 
itself alone. The British Museum is a great 
place for the anonymity of art, for making 
us forget the snobbery of artists and attribu- 
tions, and for bringing us back from the 
performer—and even the performance—to 
the performed. Not a single piece in this 
book can be ascribed to an artist by name.” 

All this makes a most valuable point. It 
is an invitation to take courage and honestly 
back one’s fancy, learning, discovering, 
criticising as one breaks into new horizons 
of art until finally experience may trans- 
form fancy into judgment; but a judgment 
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that has personal integrity because it is built 
from a personal fusion of knowledge and 
aesthetic experience. Such, it seems, is the 
objective of this book; to lure on those who 
browse through its pages to make their own 
enthralling pilgrimages to the Museum and 
win their own rewards. It is an admirable 
objective and Mr. Grigson’s method seems 
to be admirably contrived to attain it. 

Since his choice is entirely personal and 
in no way dictated by any set didactic pur- 
pose it would obviously be out of place to 
ctiticise on the ground of particular omis- 
sions or an over balance of examples from 
one civilisation or one phase of art as 
against another. It would also be out of 
place to complain that he has confined him- 
self to three dimensional pieces. Indeed, 
the reasons for this last limitation are fairly 
obvious and in one respect conclusive. The 
plates are made from photographs and 
photography lends itself most happily to the 
vivid ‘reporting’ of three-dimensional 
objects. How well has this reporting been 
done? This question is legitimate and im- 
mensely relevant since the success of Mr. 
Grigson’s method depends to a very large 
extent on the success of the photographer 
whose job is to display in the most signifi- 
cant fashion Mr. Grigson’s choices. 

Mr. Smith here had great advantages. 
He could handle many of the pieces outside 
their cases. He must therefore have been 
free to manipulate his lighting, to pose his 
subjects and to provide backgrounds of his 
own choosing; all this designed to draw out 
the individual qualities of material and 
treatment in the pieces photographed. In 
some of the photographs this has been done 
brilliantly; for example, No. 112, an ivory 
Ilth-12th century tablet of the Raising of 
Lazarus. The quality of ivory as distinct 
from any other material is perfectly realised 
and the artist’s conception, “a notable piece 
of condensed rhythmical design” as Mr. 
Grigson calls it, is quietly pointed by the 
angle of lighting. No. 105, a T’ang dynasty 
grave figure, is another happy example of 
lighting and background tones contrived so 
as to give point to the plastic rhythms of the 
clay dancer. No. 81 is interesting too in the 
use Mr. Smith has made of background 
tone and texture. If all the plates were of 
the quality of those picked out and a num- 
ber of others as good this book would be a 
femarkable achievement. But _unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Smith’s imagination does not 
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quite stay the course and many of his photo- 
graphs are merely conventionally good. In 
particular, his range of background treat- 
ment is surely more limited than it need be 
considering the possible choices—of texture 
in textile hangings for backgrounds, for one 
instance. There is another difficulty in the 
juxtaposition of pieces of totally different 
sizes and weights which distorts both judg- 
ment and appreciation. No. 117, for 
instance, is a drinking horn a few inches 
high, No. 118 the headpost of a Viking ship 
several feet high. There is nothing to indi- 
cate scale and on opposite pages both look 
alike. 

Photography has now a crucially impor- 
tant part to play in the furthering of art 
appreciation. But there is still much hard 
thinking to be done on the problems that 
arise in the interplay of camera and sub- 
ject and whose solution makes or mars the 
camera’s report. 

It should be said that here the actual 
photogravures are excellent and it is a 
pleasure to be able to make this comment, 
since it can so seldom be made of English 
reproductions by comparison with the best 
Continentals. As for the four colour re- 
productions, with the exception of the cock, 
the less said about these the better. Colour 
reproduction is still too crude to be 
entrusted with this kind of job. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT VOL. 
edited by Reginald Horrox. 
Press, 10 gns.) 

OOKS sold at auction are of potential 

interest to us for three reasons: they 
may be interesting bibliographically, their 
sale may provide a record of the contents 
of the collection from which they come (or 
sometimes of their purchaser), and thirdly 
of course the price itself is of interest. 

The bibliographical description is likely 
to be of most value to readers of Notes and 
Queries, and here Book-Prices Current is 
compiled on the assumption that the reader 
has access to such works as Hain, Proctor, 
and S.T.C.; where books listed in these 
bibliographies are recorded, the appropriate 
reference numbers are quoted, but where 
other books are listed fuller details are 
given. We are in any case told of illustra- 
tions, and of course the condition of the 
binding; the auctioneer and date of sale are 
stated (a prefaced list of sales enables us 
in many cases to find the original owner), 


LXIV, 
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and the purchaser is usually named. century England, the archetype of economic 
Books fetching about a pound or more expansion. Most economic and _ social 
are listed, although some sets work out at historians have firmly resisted the temptation 
considerably less (223 volumes of Punch, to invoke the lessons of the past asa 
1841-1952, in cloth, fetched only two pounds remedy for contemporary ills, but their 
altogether); the editor, Reginald Horrox, research has inevitably been influenced by 
was for many years in the Book Department the current fashion. The dangers of such an 
at Sotheby’s, and has therefore some know- influence are obvious; but when, as in the 
ledge of the requirements of his readers. He present case, it is tempered by a mature 
has gone to some trouble to standardize the historical judgment, its effects are entirely 
variant forms of entry used by booksellers beneficial. Familiar materials are seen from 
and auctioneers, but unfortunately has not a different angle; new questions are asked; 
done so consistently; in the introduction it and, armed with fresh hypotheses, the scholar 
is stated of Fanny Burney that “we have is impelled to seek additional evidence. 
followed the growing tendency and placed Dr. Chambers’s monograph is not to be 
all her books under D’Arblay”’, yet in fact recommended solely because it offers a fruit- 
we find a number of entries under each of ful approach to the economic development 
these names; a similar case is Brayley and of 18th century England. It also represents 
Britton’s The beauties of England and a pioneering effort to exploit the demo. 
Wales, of which two sales appear under _ graphic possibilities of parish registers, and 
Brayley and Britton, and three under to place these materials in their regional 
Britton and Brayley. setting. In view of the paucity of reliable 
In the matter of arrangement Book-Prices information about 18th century population, 
Current does score, however, since it now’ the former neglect of parish registers is 
appears in four-yearly volumes, in one extraordinary, and not to be explained solely 
alphabetical sequence; its rival, Book- by their shortcomings as evidence. They 
Auction Records, appears annually, thus may, as this study suggests, provide invalu- 
making four times as many alphabets to able insight into the impenetrable mystery 
check, but of course with the advantage of of population change. The movements of 
being more up to date. baptisms, marriages and burials, when taken 
About 250 sales are included for the in conjunction with other variables such as 
period October 1952 to August 1956, held agricultural surplus or deficiency, epidemics, 
in London and the provinces, Edinburgh, capital investment (especially in transport 
and New York, and there are probably and enclosures) and employment oppor 
something like 28,000 titles listed, with an tunities in agriculture and industry (both 
average of two or three sales for each; rural and ur*an), provide essential clues to 
readers might be interested to know that the mechanism of change in this period of 
some sets of Notes and Queries are recorded, rapid economic and social transformation. 
and there is even an entry for our French As a result of his investigation the author 
counterpart Intermédiaire des chercheurs et pinpoints the 1750s as the decade in which 
curieux. we may detect what one historian has called 
This type of reference work is both “the take-off into self-sustained growth”. 
complicated to compile and expensive to By treating the Vale of Trent as a viable 
print, and since it must necessarily have a_ regional unit, Dr. Chambers has once again 
limited sale the rather high price of ten demonstrated the usefulness of this kind of 
guineas is presumably justified. study as a corrective to the broad generalisa- 
tions of the national historian and as an 
THE VALE OF TRENT _ 1670-1800, A opportunity to integrate the findings of local | 
CHANGE, by J. D. Chambers (Cam- 
bridge University Press, for the Economic CORRECTIONS 


History Society, 1957, 63 pp., 8s.). ccii. 502, 1.4. For Hagspian read Hagopian. 
HE recent preoccupation with the 547, col. ii, 1. 9. For 1939-45 read 1914 
problems of underdeveloped countries, 18. 
which is so much in vogue among social cciii. 38, col. 2, 1. 10 from foot. For'| 
scientists, has left its mark upon the histor- kitchen read kitten. 
ians, especially those concerned with 18th 43, col. 2, 1. 14, for works read work. _ | 
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